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NOTES OF THE DAY. 
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THE progress made by the Government with their legisla- 
tive work before the Easter adjournment may be summed up 
in a sentence. The Lunacy Laws Consolidation and the 
Statute Law Revision Bills—both unopposed—have become 
law; the Tithe Bill, the Allotments Act Amendment Bill, 
the Pleuro-pneumonia Bill, and one or two minor Bills, have 
been read the second time; the Irish Land Purchase Bill, 
the Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill, and some other 
measures, have been brought in and read a first time. The 
record is not a brilliant one; but it is better than was at one 
time expected. 

NOTHING, we imagine, will cause SiR WILLIAM MARRIOTT 
to feel ashamed of himself, but his party must have been 
ashamed for him after his painful exhibition of last Friday. 
Sir WILLIAM MArRri07T is a lawyer, and even holds a quasi- 
judicial sinecure in the present Government. It was bad 
enough that a man in his position should venture to in- 
sinuate that which he dared not openly assert—that, after 
all, the charge invented by Picorr in his forged letter 
was not without foundation in fact, and that even the 
letter itself might be a copy of a genuine document. If 
Sir WILLIAM Marriott really believed that which he thus 
insinuated, he is a man whose opinion upon any question of 
evidence is absolutely worthless, and who is_ therefore 
supremely unfit for the post conferred upon him by Lorp 
SALISBURY. But even worse than his grotesque attempt 
to revive Picott’s calumnies was the cowardly manner in 
which he sought to shirk responsibility for his own words by 
representing them as “chaff.” Conservatives in future will 
do well to exclude Sik WittiaAM Marriott from their 
platforms. 





THE unopposed election of Mr. E. A. V. Knox, for 
Cavan, in succession to Mr. BicGar, is an event whose 
significance our daily contemporaries do not seem to have 
quite appreciated. Mr. KNox is a Protestant landlord from 
County Down, educated at Keble College, Oxford, and now 
a fellow of All Souls. That men of this type are glad to 
enter the ranks of the Irish Nationalist party, and that the 
Irish Nationalist party is glad to welcome them, shows 
how great a change has been passing upon the Nationalist 
movement, and its relation to English parties. Mr. 
Knox had, we believe, been practically selected to 
contest an important English constituency, but he has done 
far better to enter the ranks of his own countrymen, and will 
be no less useful in Imperial politics for his having done so. 
Few things are more to be desired than that men who are 
English as well as Irish in their sympathies, and who properly 
understand English feeling, should be found within the 
Nationalist party, and help to prevent that reciprocal mis- 
understanding which has done so much harm in the past. 





THE Windsor election resulted on Wednesday in the 
return of Mr. Barry, the Tory candidate, by a majority of 
550 over his Liberal opponent, Mr. GRENFELL. Both sides 
put forth great efforts, and the poll was extraordinarily heavy. 





The result proves that the Royal borough continues to be 
pre-eminently a Tory borough. ‘This character it has main- 
tained for many years past; and none but the most sanguine 
imagined that it was likely to change sides on the present 
occasion. Mr. GRENFELL made a very gallant fight, and 
whilst we greatly regret his rejection on personal grounds, we 
cannot see in it anything which detracts from the force of the 
assertion that the country as a whole is moving steadily 
onwards in the direction of Home Rule. 





Lorp SPENCER’s speech at Skipton, last Wednesday, was 
mainly given up to criticism of the Land Purchase Bill; 
and the criticism, though studiously moderate in tone, was 
severe. ‘The present system, he said, has the effect of 
keeping the worst landlords in Ireland while the best 
leave the country, or at least sell their land to the tenants. 
The complicated machinery of the Bill is in itself a diffi- 
culty: and complications would arise because the measure was 
not compulsory. Probably some clause of compulsion would 
have to be introduced sooner or later. LoRD ROSEBERY’S 
speech, addressed to the Scottish Liberal Club at Edinburgh 
on the same evening, dealt mainly with the hope of reuniting 
the two sections of the Liberal party. He prophesied that 
this reunion would take place immediately the Irish difficulty 
was out of the way. 





Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL has addressed a letter to 
the Morning Post in which he severely criticises the Irish Land 
Bill, and comes to a very unfavourable conclusion regarding 
it. The Bill itself, he declares, is a mere extension of the 
Ashbourne Act, and he shows how many eminent politicians, 
including Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, have warned us of what is 
almost certain to happen if the State should ever find itself 
in the position of direct creditor to the tenant. The oppo- 
sition of Mr. PARNELL to the Bill, and the apathy, if not posi- 
tive disapproval with which it has been received in Ireland, 
seem also reasons for rejecting the measure ; though Lorp 
RANDOLPH reserves his final conclusions for another letter, in 
which he promises to examine the value of the proposed 
securities. It is evident that the member for Paddington has 
not been deterred by recent events from his resolve to act 
the part of independent critic of the Ministry. 





WE have again had a “ BisMARCK week.” Last Saturday 
the ex-Chancellor quitted Berlin amid demonstrations of 
popular enthusiasm such as have never been surpassed in the 
case of Royalty itself. That his final interview with the 
Emperor was not altogether a cordial one seems to be generally 
admitted, and it is clear from the attitude of thewhole family that 
for the present, at all events, Achilles means to sulk in his tent. 
The marvel grows apace that the young Emperor should have 
been able in a country where, before the Bismarckian era, the 
sentiment of loyalty was by no means strong, to impress his 
own will so completely upon the nation that not a word of 
protest against the removal of a Minister who has so great a 
hold upon the popular affections should have been raised in 
public. Discipline seems, however, for the moment to be 
the watchword of the Teuton. 
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THE aspect of foreign affairs in connection with the retire- 
ment of Prince BisMARCK continues to be favourable. The 
Emperor has, we are told, given the most pacific assurances 
to all the Powers ; and the official press of Germany insists 
that the Triple Alliance is as firm as it ever was. No doubt 
the Emperor desires to maintain it. But there are some signs 
which seem to indicate that he is endeavouring to perform a 
feat as far beyond the bounds of possibility as the squaring of 
the circle. He will maintain the Triple Alliance, but he also 
wishes, we are assured, to follow his grandfather's injunction 
to make friendship with Russia the keystone of his policy. 
There is little reason to wonder at the fact that, despite all 
assurances— official and semi-official—a feeling of uneasiness 
should be beginning to prevail at Vienna, where a good 
understanding between Berlin and St. Petersburg is looked 
upon as being fatal to the Triple Alliance. 


Emin Pacnua has entered the service of the German East 
Africa Company as a subordinate at the modest salary of 
£1,000 a year, and is to start in a fortnight for the great 
lakes, in order, it is said, “to make treaties with the native 
chiefs in all directions,”—it may even be as the S¢. James’ 
Gasette suggests, to make his way back to his former province. 
This astounding determination nullifies the work of his 
rescuers as far as he himself is concerned, and compels him to 
act in a way hostile to English interests in East Africa—an 
unexpected sequel indeed to Mr. STANLEY’s work. 


In view of Emin Pacua’s determination, and of the 
closing of English trade routes through German East Africa, 
which was announced from Zanzibar on Wednesday, con- 
siderable interest attaches to an article in the Cologne 
Gazette of that date on the future of German East 
Africa. The utmost activity is reported to prevail in all 
departments—missionary, commercial, and maritime. The sub- 
sidised line of German steamers is to commence running 
in May, coasting and river steamers are now building 
in Germany, and coal depots and a repairing yard are to be 
established on the coasts. Plantations are talked of, and the 
high profits earned on the Congo are cited as an encourage- 
ment to German capital. But the jealousy of England is 
feared—for who knows, it is asked, what treaties Mr. STANLEY 
may have made ?—and there are Englishmen who dream of 
an African dominion extending from Egypt by the Nyanza to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 


Moreover, the hill country must be secured in order 
to control the commerce of the coast. And so the 
writer gravely proposes that German East Africa shall be 
constituted a Crown Colony in view of the many international 
complications that may arise from its occupation. All 
English colonies in Africa, it is argued, began as Crown 
colonies, and the East India Company failed. If the 
writer knew a little more of colonial history he would be 
able to imagine what an English colonist would think of 
the control of bureaucrats in Berlin, and would recognise 
that England, as Professor Seeley puts it, “has conquered 
and peopled half the world in a fit of absence of mind.” 
Some day too, perhaps, English enterprise may be grateful for 
that idea of the strip of English territory down Africa from 
Alexandria to the Cape. 


— — 


Tue Portuguese elections have given the present Con- 
servative Government a majority of two-thirds or more—a 
remarkable change considering their weakness in the last 
Cortes. Despite the opposition of the Progressist and 
Republican parties, Mayor Serpa Pinto and another 
“ Africanist” candidate have been returned for Lisbon, 
ind two others elsewhere. The Progressists seem on 





the whole to have coalesced with the Republicans, es- 
pecially in Lisbon, where the President of the dissolved 
Municipal Council has been returned as the only Progressist 
member ; and it is possible that this coalition may give fresh 
force to the Republican agitation. It is not altogether easy 
to account for the change of feeling. Something may be 
due to outraged patriotism ; something, perhaps, to fears 
among the agricultural classes for the stability of the existing 
order of things; and much, probably, to the fatuous and 
interested caricatures of a patriotic or “ national ” economical 
policy to which the late Government seems to have been 
pretty deeply committed. 


A suMMARY of the debates at the Berlin Labour Conference 
published by the Paris Mat#in—no pledge of secrecy, it is said, 
being thereby violated, since none was imposed-—adds some- 
thing to the details known from other sources. ‘The Con- 
ference failed to define “manufactory.” Various attempts 
were made, based on the number of workmen or the employ- 
ment of mechanical power, but finally on the motion of the 
English delegates, the task was left to the laws of the countries 
concerned. The Spanish and Italian delegates pressed (against 
English opposition) that the minimum limit of age for children 
employed in those countries should be fixed as low as 
possible, while the endeavour to raise it to 14 for under- 
ground work, put forward as a counsel of perfection, is 
chiefly due to Switzerland. Some protests against restricting 
Sunday labour and adult female labour came from Belgium, 
and as to the latter also from Italy, where, it was remarked, 
the situation is peculiar owing to the periodical migrations of 
numbers of men ; while Switzerland objected to permitting 
any exceptions to the proposed restrictions upon it. M. 
DELAHAYE, the French workman delegate—an able and learned 
Socialist—separating himself from his colleagues, made a long 
speech, declaring that the French delegation had come with 
a mandate for the international regulation of labour, and 
urging that the immense increase in modern times of produc- 
tive power should lead to an international agreement to 
shorten hours and liberate women and children from toil. 





Tue deliberations of the Conference are no doubt, in a 
sense, purely academic. But the moral value of the resolutions, 
when legislation is brought forward abroad, will be enormous— 
merely as a solid basis for argument in political controversy. 
To England they matter little directly, for the other countries 
seem in the main to have followed her teaching in adopting 
them. But indirectly this is all the more to her credit as a 
leader of civilisation. 





ALTHOUGH Sik JAMES FERGUSSON tried in the House on 
Thursday to discredit the report that Turkish cruisers, seeking 
to prevent arms from being landed in Crete, have been trying 
to disguise themselves by flying the British flag, there seems 
reason to believe the statement to be well founded. One 
would have expected the Government to be eager to inquire 
into the report, and indignant if it should prove that our flag 
has been so outraged. But the cue of the present Govern- 
ment is to respect to the uttermost what are called “the 
susceptibilities of Turkey,” so the representative of the 
Foreign Office would neither promise inquiry nor expres: 
disapproval. Meanwhile, the danger of an outbreak in Crete 
seems to increase, nor is there any sign that the Turks are 
prepared to make those prudent measures of concession which 
can alone avert it. 





As the time draws near for holding the “universal eight- 
hour day demonstrations,” it is seen how little in common 
the agitators in different countries have with each other. The 
American Federation of Labour has selected a well-organised 
union whose members will endeavour to get the employers’ con 
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sent to an eight-hour day on the 1st of May. If the employers 
refuse there will be a strike. As we recently pointed out in an 
article on this subject, the American Trade Unionists do not 
desire, and have no confidence in, a legal eight-hour day. 
The same may be said of the great majority of English Trade 
Unionists. Outside these there are a few irresponsible labour 
leaders who advocate an eight-hour day law, and we may 
expect that they will organise a few harmless demonstrations on 
the 1st of May. In France the movement takes another turn. 
There it is among the revolutionary socialists of the Marxist 
type, and they want to see several laws passed for the limita- 
tion of the hours of labour and the regulation of work. It is 
probable that the American workmen will succeed in reducing 
their hours to eight a day, although this may mean reduced 
wages ; but outside of America the eight-hour demonstrations 
are not likely to produce any effect. 


Ir is so long since a serious disaster has happened to any 
of the great Atlantic liners that very little uneasiness was 
occasioned last week by the fact that the splendid steam- 
ship of the Inman Line, the City of Paris, was several 
days over-due at Queenstown. At first sight, this feeling 
of public security may seem to have been justified by 
the result, for the vessel reached Queenstown in safety on 
Sunday morning, and her passengers, seven hundred in num- 
ber, were duly landed. But it is quite clear that we have 
had the narrowest escape from one of the most terrible 
marine disasters ever recorded. The machinery of the ship 
broke down on Tuesday week; such damage was caused 
to the hull that water flowed freely into the engine room, 
and it was only the fact that the weather was not severe and 
that the bulkheads of the water-tight compartments held, 
that prevented the foundering of the vessel. We discuss 
clsewhere the question of Speed versus Safety on these “grey- 
hounds” of the Atlantic. It is one which has a very real 
interest for thousands of persons. 


Ar the moment at which we write, no public announce- 
ment has been made as to the decision of the Home Secre- 
tary regarding the Crewe parricides. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. MaTTHEws has not already seen his way to commute 
the punishment upon these wretched boys. Every argument— 
scientific as well as sentimental—that can be brought to bear 
upon the case tells in favour of their being reprieved. 
Unfortunately we still have among us certain persons 
who look upon the gallows not so much as a dreadful 
necessity, only to be resorted to under the strongest 
moral pressure, but as a high and _ holy institution 
to be cherished with reverent affection by every civilised 
community. Some of these are openly protesting against 
any reprieve being granted to these lads on the ground that 
their guilt has been clearly established, and that their crime 
is a heinous one. If their guilt had not been clearly 
established it would be murder to hang them ; and as to the 
heinousness of their crime, whilst we fully admit it, we still 
consider that in all the circumstances a sentence of penal 
servitude would meet the justice of the case. 





WHILE one of the “snowball” collections for a charitable 
purpose, of which so much was heard some months ago, 
continues its onward course, despite all efforts to stop it, the 
system appears to be spreading to Paris in the wake of 
le sport, les fiveoclogues, and other British institutions. 
According to the London Correspondent of the Journal 
des Débats, “Paris has just’ discovered the snowball, 
and is in ecstasies.” And—as he claims to have first 
made it known there—he lucidly sets forth its many dangers 
in the manner with which we in England are now familiar. 
No doubt the system is dangerous. But France is not, on 
the whole, a country of charitable effort, and an endeavour to 











make it fashionable may be pardoned, even if accompanied 
by considerable disadvantages. 


THe Revenue returns for the year show total receipts of 
£,89,304,000 against £ 88,473,000 in 1888-9. This improve- 
ment takes no account of the loss sustained by the Imperial 
Revenue from the transfer of part of the excise and stamp 
duties to the County Councils. In reality, the improvement 
is £4,600,000. The chief increase upon the estimates 
is in the excise duties, and these show an increase of 
£,1,290,000, which is due in part to the produce of the 
readjustment of the beer-tax. The post and telegraph re- 
venues exceed the estimate by £190,000; and the whole 
revenue is in excess of the estimate by about /£ 3,154,000. 
It is clear that the Chancellor of the Exchequer erred toa 
very marked degree on the side of prudence when he framed 
his budget last year. No doubt it was a mistake on the right 
side ; but a mistake nevertheless it was. 


THERE has been a more confident feeling on the Stock 
Exchange all through the week. The Liquidation on the 
Berlin Bourse at the end of the month passed off more 
smoothly than had been expected, and the crash which is 
looked for in Buenos Ayres seems to be postponed for some 
time longer. The uneasiness caused by the retirement of 
Prince Bismarck has also somewhat subsided. But, though 
the feeling was better, there was very little increase in busi- 
ness. After Easter, however, members of the Stock Exchange 
and the larger operators hope for an increase in business, and 
better prices. No doubt they will do their utmost to realise 
their hopes, but if there is a rise in prices it is hardly likely 
to continue very long, for the difficulties in the Argentine 
Republic and in Germany still exist, prices are very high, and 
political uneasiness has been once more revived. Besides 
all that, the new loans and companies that have been brought 
out in such great numbers during the past couple of years 
have not to a large extent been subscribed for by the 
investing public, and therefore financial houses, syndicates, 
and trust companies have much of their funds locked up in 
securities that for the time are unsaleable. ‘Trade continues 
fairly good, although there are complaints that the manu- 
facturing branches of iron and steel are much less prosperous _ 
than they were, and there is no appearance of the activity in, 
the shipbuilding industry being maintained. 





Tue Directors of the Bank of England have this 
week kept their rate of discount at 4 per cent., but the 
expectation is very general that it will be reduced next week 
to 3 per cent. On Monday and Tuesday the supply of 
loanable capital in the outside market was so scarce that a 
good deal had to be borrowed from the Bank of England. 
But on Wednesday, which was Consols settling day, the 
Government paid for a large amount of Consols which 
had been purchased for the Sinking Fund, and that 
increased so much the supply of money in the outside 
market that bill-brokers and discount houses were able to, 
repay to the Bank of England the loans that fell due on that 
day. Also the rate of interest in the outside market fell 
from about 3} per cent. to about 24 per cent. In the dis- 
count market, however, there was a falling-off all through 
the week. At the end the rate is about 2} per cent. 
A large amount of gold has been received from South 
America, a considerable portion of which went into 
the Bank of England, and the remainder was taken 
to Berlin. It is expected that more will come, and that for 
some time yet the Reserve of the Bank of England will be 
strengthened. If this happens, and no large demand for any 
foreign country springs up, rates will be very low for some 
weeks. But unless trade falls off there will be a large outflow 
of coin and notes into the provinces, and to Scotland and 
Ireland, at the end of this month and early in May. 
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A DAMAGED MINISTRY. 
—so—e 

HE Easter recess marks the termination of that first period 

of the Parliamentary Session which stamps its character 

as a whole. How have Ministers fared since Parliament 
began its deliberations? Are they stronger or weaker in the 
House of Commons and the country than they were two 
months ago? ‘The question has a special interest this year, 
inasmuch as on both sides the thoughts of men are turned to 
the dissolution which everybody knows to be approaching. 
That the present Parliament has passed its prime, even Mr. 
Smith himself will admit. Nearly four years have elapsed 
since it was elected, and Lord Salisbury found himself at the 
head of one of the most compact and powerful majorities 
ever commanded by a Minister. History teaches us that it 
is only in the early years of its existence that a Parliament is 
able to put forth its full strength. Its golden summer is 
invariably to be found in its second and third Sessions. After 
that chill autumn benumbs its faculties, and it is with ever- 


decreasing force and impetus that it follows its appointed | 
_ wrong, it might have been supposed that the wrong-doers 


course. It follows that what has not been done during the 
four years of its existence by the present Parliament will 
certainly not be accomplished during the remainder of its 
life, be it more or less prolonged. Indeed, as we look back 
upon the weeks of the present Session, the most obvious fact 
which must strike everybody is the growing sense of lassitude 
and weakness which has possessed the House as a whole. On 
both sides men have shown their consciousness of the fact 
that their mandate is exhausted, and that no renewal of 
vital force can be hoped for by the Legislature until there 


has been another appeal to the country. For such work as | 
| 
' 


they have still in hand the supporters of the Government have 
little heart. The “blind fury with the abhorréd shears” 
hovers above them, and it is of their ultimate destiny, rather | 
than of any duties which they have yet to perform, that all | 
are thinking. 

He would be a bold man, even to audacity, who would 


venture to declare that Ministers have improved their position 


since the present Session began. So far from this being the case, 
nothing is more evident than that their strength, like that of 
Parliament itself, is on the ebb. ‘The various small defeats on 


; ; : - = 
minor questions which they have sustained are in thémselves | 
| 

| 


insignificant ; but they are the straws which show how the 


wind is blowing, and they foretell the inevitable end. The | 
debates on the Report of the’ Parnell Commission have left | 


the Government weakened and damaged at every point. The 


country—as the results of the bye-elections, not excluding | 


those for Ayr and Windsor, show—has refused to respond to 


pervert the Report of theJudges to the discredit and destruc- 
tion of the Parnellites. The nation has seen, with something 
like disgust, that those who hoped to win a great political 
battle by an attack of incredible foulness upon the personal 
honour of their antagonists, have shown no sense of shame, 
no desire to offer some reparation, for an almost irreparable 
wrong, when the absolute falsity of the charges on which they 
mainly relied has been fully established before a judicial 
tribunal. Plain men, not versed in the subtleties of Bar- 
etiquette, have been unable to separate the Attorney-General 
and the Government of which he was a member from the men 
who employed Pigott. The shame in which that wretched 
creature involved all who trusted him has now fallen upon the 
Treasury Bench, and Ministers can do nothing but submit. 
Their fate would have been different, and the country would | 
have looked upon them with infinitely greater kindness, if they 
had shown any consciousness of the virtue which lies in | 
generosity. Frank and honest words of sorrow for the cruel | 
wrong which they have done to Mr. Parnell and his colleagues, | 
an open condemnation of the criminal recklessness of those 

who launched against the Irish members the missiles of the | 
moral assassin, might have done much to re-habilitate the | 
Government in the eyes of the nation. But the curse with 


| 
} 
the frantic attempts of Lord Salisbury and his supporters to | 





_ which the gods visit those whom they have doomed seems to 


have fallen upon them ; and in their insensate folly they have 
succeeded in outraging the English sense of justice, the love 
of fair play which dwells in the hearts of Liberal and Con- 
servative alike. 

Their belief that by harping upon the phrase “criminal 
conspiracy,” and by dwelling upon those dramatic “asides,” 
in which the Judges indulged in their somewhat verbose report, 
they could turn the eyes of the public from their absolute 
failure to establish any one of those charges about which the 
country cared, proved how completely Ministers had lost that 


| coolness of judgment which alone can save any Government 


from ruin. But still more remarkable asa proof of their de- 
moralisation is their stubborn refusal in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to right the wrong, the existence of which they could 
not pretend to deny. It is nota small matter for two long 
years to have held up to public scorn and odium, as the 
accomplice of assassins, an innocent man. The thing is not 
made in any degree more tolerable when the man thus shame- 
fully maligned is the trusted leader of a nation. For such a 


would have regarded no penance to which they might be called 


_ upon to submit as being too heavy. Yet Ministers and their 


subservient majority in the House of Commons have not 
even felt constrained to offer an apology to those whom 
they have so cruelly injured. On the contrary, they have 
endeavoured to escape from their position of shame and 


| humiliation, under the shelter of a cloud of vague and for 


the most part trivial calumnies. Is it wonderful that they 
have suffered enormously in reputation and in strength since 
the Session began ? 

Nor, apart from their procedure on the Parnell libel, 


| and the vigorous onslaught made upon them by the man 


who, when the present Parliament first met, was their own 
leader, have Ministers achieved any success during the 
Session. Their Tithes Bill is not a bad measure in itself, 


| however pernicious may be some of the principles involved in 


it; but it has certainly not added to or consolidated thestrength 
of the Ministerial following. The Kite of Free Education 
has been hauled down with something like precipitancy by Lord 


| Salisbury, but it was flownlong enough to show that, on this sub- 


ject at least, the fissures in the “ United Conservative party” are 
deep and wide. The Irish Land Bill is bitterly opposed by 
the organ of the very men for whose benefit it is intended, is 
repudiated by the Irish people, and is liked by nobody, least 
of all by those Tory members who won their seats by avowing 
their resolve never to allow the credit of the English tax- 
payer to be pawned for the benefit of Irish landlords or 
tenants. It is not to the success of this measure—even if it 
should become law during the present Session—that Ministers 


_ can look for any accession of strength or credit. Where, then, 


are they to look for the means of recovering the Prestige they 
have lost? Mr. Goschen’s surplus cannot help them much, 
and Mr. Goschen himself is the most unpopular of statesmen, 
even among the members of the party to which he now 
belongs. The cry of “obstruction” which Mr. Smith and 
his friends are ever ready to raise, they must raise in 
vain, so long as the Opposition act as they have done 
in the present Session, and—for want of an excuse for 
applying it—even the closure is left to rust unused in 
the hands of the authorities. In no direction is the gloom 
of the Ministerial horizon broken by even a gleam of light. 
And whilst this is the conclusion to which a survey of the 
more public aspect of the situation must lead every intelligent 


' man, what do we learn from those less formal signs of the 


times with which the initiated are familiar? ‘To what does 
the prevalent tone of private conversation in the House itself, 
in the lobby, or in the great political clubs point? Is it not 
notorious to every man behind the scenes that, whatever the 
organs of the Ministry may choose to assert, Ministers them- 
selves, and the vast majority of their supporters, are conscious 


that they have lost the favour of the country, that the virtue 
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which dwells in those whom the nation trusts, has departed 
from them, and that nothing now remains but a feeble | 
struggle against inevitable destiny, which must end, at no 
distant period, in submission to not less inevitable disaster ? 





THE PARTY OF POLITICAL MORALITY. 


naiiine 
N EVER before, we should think, was there seen in the 
political world the spectacle of a measure seriously 


professing to be a grand and final remedy for a distracted | 


society being angrily denounced by both the great antago- 
nistic sections of that society. The Irish Minister offers 
Ireland a loan of thirty-three millions of money, to help the 


landlords to relieve themselves of property which they cannot | 


sell, and the tenants to acquire property which they have not 
enough money of their own to buy. This immense international 
mortgage is to be the sovereign panacea for Irish discontent and 


disorder. Yet, strange to say, the principal organ of the land- | 


lords and the principal organ of the tenants both agree in 
denouncing the policy and rejecting the proposals. The 
Freeman’s Journal and United Ireland warn the tenants to 
have nothing to do with a plan which, they say, is downright 
robbery, because it means that the purchasing tenant is being 
forced to buy, not only the landlord’s interest, but that which 
is his own interest already. The Dudlin Express, on the other 
hand, inspired by the Kildare Street Club, and taken in by 


every Irish landlord who can still afford to take in a paper | 


at all, with equal energy denounces the Bill as defective past 
all remedy, as a bribe to a rebellious peasantry, as a be- 
trayal of brave and patriotic landlords, and as making straight 
fer Home Rule and Separation. Never before, we say, 


| 


aid so huge a proffer of financial accommodation meet so | 


extraordinary a reception ; and the fact of such a reception, 
whatever the real grounds of it may prove to be, is the mest 


| sweeping measure of purchase. The 


portentous warning that can be imagined of the assured | 


failure of the whole policy. 

Do the authors and supporters of the policy themselves 
believe in it? Do they believe that it will turn out to be either 
safe or effective ? 
change in the spirit of their dreams. The Prime Minister has 


other audiences, just what the Dudlin Express says. He has 
called them the bulwark of the Union, the main bond of the 
English ‘connection, the standard-bearers of Loyalty and 
Patriotism in Ireland. Yet his remedial policy consists in the 
removal of these very bulwarks, bonds, and standard-bearers, 
and the cheerful sacrifice by them of the Union, of Loyalty, of 
patriotism and the integrity of the empire for twenty years’ 
purchase in bonds at two and three-quarters per cent. It is 
well worth while, too, for anybody who cares to study the 
party which boasts that it has the exclusive patent of political 
morality in these bad times, to turn to the little debate that 
followed the introduction of the Land Bill of 1886. It is an 
interesting prelude to the debates which are to open on the 
21st of this month. 

Sir Walter Barttelot said that a, proposal for getting rid of 
the Irish landlords and the landowning class was one of the 
worst things that could happen to the country. Mr. Gregory, 
one of the most respected members of his party, insisted that 
the rent must always be the only real security; and asked 
whether it was likely that, if the tenants paid their rents 
reluctantly to Irish landlords, they would any more 
cheerfully pay the British Government. Mr. Forwood, 
now a member of the Government, entered into all sorts 
of calculations, to show how worthless as a security must 
be the rent-paying power of a small tenant farmer 
in a climate so uncertain as that of Ireland, in face of 
the competition of India and of America both in wheat 
and in meat. Yet Mr. Forwood and Sir Walter, and 
all the rest of them, will march boldly into the lobby 





If they do, Office has wrought a wonderful | 





in favour of a plan which will bring the country full 
front in face of the very dangers that they foretold, 
So with the First Lord of the Admiralty, in spite of 
his own very clear and wise declaration in 1883, that 
“few conditions could be more dangerous to Governments 
than that they should be the creditors of a large portion 
of their subjects, especially if those’ so indebted were 
also politically disaffected towards them.” “To bring 
the State face to face,” he went on, “with hundreds 
of thousands of tenants, to whom the doctrine of re- 
pudiation of contract was too familiar, would be a 
perilous condition to all concerned.” Quite true; and 
that is one of the two or three fundamental objections 
of all Liberals to the whole plan. As Lord Spencer said in 
his carefully argued speech at Skipton, on Wednesday night, 
any scheme of purchase, without the buffer of some Irish 
authority, would increase a hundredfold the danger and the 
odium thrown on the British Government in Ireland. With 
what ingeniously concocted sauce, we wonder, will Lord 
George Hamilton now swallow his own wise words of 1883 ? 

As for the attitude towards Land Purchase of the rank 
and file of the two sections of the Unionist party at the 
election of 1886, no Liberal is likely to forget it. Not an 
inch of our territory, said Jules Favre, not a stone of a fortress. 
Not a sovereign of British money, cried the Unionists, not a 
day of Coercion. Yet all these professions of the party of 
political morality are to end in an Act of perpetual Coercion, 
and British credit to the tune of three-and-forty millions. 

The fifty millions of the Liberal Bill were a monstrous 
fraud upon the taxpayer, but forty-three millions are a trifle 
not worth mentioning. It is impossible to deny that the view 
loudly preached on every Unionist platform was in effect the 
view expressed by Mr. Bright in his letter of November 
rith, 1887. “I cannot see the reason,” he said, “for any 
idea of buying 
up or buying out the proprietary class seems to me monstrous, 
unnecessary, and unjust.” ‘That was what they all said. Mr. 
Bright, if he had been alive, would have stood to his guns ; 
but the men who strive to conjure with his name are of very 
different stuff, and they will run away from all their professions 
about purchase, just as they have run away from their airy 


| denunciations of coercion as a hateful incident. 
said a hundred times, in talking to landlord deputations and | 





Meanwhile, the objections to the Bill are rapidly multiply- 
ing. So far from pacifying Ireland, it will tend to throw the 
country into confusion, precisely in the degree in which it is 
actively used. Anybody can see that if you set up a privileged 
section of Irish farmers paying 33 per cent. less rent than 
their neighbours, every estate which has been sold to the 
tenants on these terms will be surrounded by a ring 
of envious and angry onlookers, who will not be 
likely to make things pleasant for the landlord who 
refuses to give them a chance of the same advantages. 
The Ulster farmers—whose attitude to the Bill, by the way, 
will be watched with some curiosity—have long been very 
sore and wrathful on this very ground, and on this very 
ground have passed resolutions and framed memorials 
and sent deputations to Mr. Balfour for compelling the 
landlords to sell. This position of things will un- 


doubtedly tend to set up a pretty strong moral 
compulsion, brought about by rough and_ turbulent 


processes, which will not help the cause of social order, but 
very much the reverse. For, as Lord Spencer pointed out, 
there is a large class of owners of heavily encumbered estates, 
who are in fact not owners at all, but only a species of 
caretakers for the mortgagee, who, with. uncommonly 
little cash in hand, contrive to rub along somehow in 
a shabby way on the margin between their rents and their 
debts. If they are forced out of their demesnes, they in- 
stantly become beggars. Obviously these broken men will 
hang on to the last possible moment, with no good conse- 
quences either to the peace of the country or the comfort of the 
Government. In this direction we see nothing but confusion. 
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Among remarkable provisions in the Bill which did not 
appear in the introductory speech, we should to-day point 
out two. One is that, according to a sub-section of Clause 
19, the Lord-Lieutenant is—in times when “ exceptional 
agricultural calamity is reported to him ”—to exercise that 
very dispensing power as to which so much has been said 
since 1886, and to “ direct that the sales of holdings on account 
of the non-payment of arrears shall be suspended, and such 
further time given for payment of those arrears as he may think 
expedient.” All we need say of this provision is, that a more 
dangerous provision, so far as the security for the repayment 
of the purchase annuities, could not be imagined, nor a more 
certain incitement to the tenants to put violent pressure on 
the authorities at the very first symptom of a bad year. A 
still more mischievous effect, from the wording of the clauses 
relating to the vesting order, would seem to be that though the 
Land Department may not advance more than so many years’ 
purchase, there is nothing to prevent landlord and tenant 
from making a bargain at ever so many years’ purchase more. 
That is to say, the State will only make a certain advance, 
and will have a first mortgage on the holding, but the 
landlord may take a second mortgage for the residue of 
the price. From the point of view of the Land Depart- 
ment and the Exchequer, this may or may not be harm- 
less; but is it worth while for the British Government to 
run the risks of this immense advance if, after all, there is 
nothing to hinder the tenant from encumbering himself at 
the outset with an outstanding debt to his old landlord? 
Surely, if this gigantic operation is to have the effect designed 
and supposed, the Land Department must look at total price 
as well as security, and must refuse to aid a purchaser who 
does not free himself outright from his former master. 

What at first may look like a mere administrative objection 
should not be forgotten. Repayments to the Board of Works 
are now made by a system of receivable orders : the debtor 
carries his money to the post office, and gets his receipt. 
Where large estates are concerned, the system works 
well enough, but would it answer for the collection of 
many thousands of small sums? If not, you would 
have to establish an agent in each locality to collect 
the instalments. This agent would not be exactly a 
popular person, for the money paid to him would appear 
to go out of the district, and he would revive all the evil 
associations of absenteeism. The upshot of this sort of con- 
sideration, if you follow it out, is that a local authority must 
collect the instalments, and it is hopeless to carry out any 
large scheme without the co-operation of local authorities. 








THE RURAL VOTE. 

F the new County Voters’ Protection Association and the 
work it has before it we have already briefly spoken. 

But it is to be feared that only those who have an intimate 
acquaintance with rural life will fully appreciate the need for 
such a body. It is not, of course, that the country districts 
are universally or even generally under a corrupt domination ; 
but there can be no doubt that, in scores and hundreds of 
parishes, by a vote in favour of the Liberal candidate the 
labourer risks dismissal from his employment, and the loss of 
the winter blankets and the Christmas coals ; the tenant risks 
the harsh enforcement of all the rigorous conditions of his 
lease, and the shopkeeper risks the custom of the squire and 
of the squire’s friends. In some districts which could be men- 
tioned this process of intimidation is by no means regarded as 
demanding secrecy and concealment, or as requiring to be 
excused by some such convenient maxim as “ All’s fair in love 
and war.” It is openly practised and publicly upheld. That 
a landlord should be followed by his tenants, or a farmer by 
his labourers, in an obedient flock to the poll, is looked upon 
as a long-established constitutional privilege attaching to the 








position of landlord or employer, which patriotism and party 
loyalty demand should be exercised to the fullest extent. 
In thousands of instances the effect of the Franchise 
Act of 1884 was not to enfranchise the labourers, but 
to increase ten-fold and twenty-fold the voting power 
of the farmer and the master. The extent of the evil 
cannot be doubted by any who have taken a practical share 
in the labours of a rural election campaign. Not once or 
twice, but persistently and invariably, in these contests, the 
crucial question, the burning question, the matter requiring 
constant discussion and untiring enforcement, is the secrecy 
of the ballot. It was so both in 1885 and 1886, and it has 
been so in every bye-election since 1886. In 1885, the 
most strenuous efforts were made to assure the agricultural 
labourers that the ballot-box could tell no tales. In many 
constituencies the device of explaining the whole mystery of 
voting by means of a mock ballot and “count” was tried 
with a good deal of success. But in spite of all these efforts, 
the agricultural labourer was not convinced then—and he is 
not convinced now—that his master cannot by any possibility 
trace his vote. The question has in no way decreased in 
urgency and importance. It still crops up at every election 
meeting, it is still debated over the beer or the cider in the 
village taproom, and the scepticism, artfully fomented by Tory 
partisans and agents, is still practically unabated. It is the 
opinion of those who are in a position to judge, that an 
election so recent as that in the Stamford Division of Lincoln- 
shire must have been won if there had only been sufficient 
time to completely dispel the doubts of the labourers upon 
this matter. Nor can it be doubted that this anxious scep- 
ticism, which breaks continually into an eager cry for the 
absolute demonstration of the truth which it dare not believe, ' 
is based upon a very real and lively terror. Is it possible 
that there would be this passionate desire for secrecy if there 
were not good reason to fear disclosure? And another 
question must be asked. Is it possible that those who 
diligently cast doubts upon the secrecy of the ballot can be 
actuated by any but sinister and unworthy motives ? 

What can the County Voters’ Protection Association do 
to check these malpractices and to mitigate this evil? It is 
true that at present the penal clauses of the Corrupt Practices 
Act directed against intimidation are a dead letter, and that 
the reason is partly that the voter who is wronged cannot 
afford the expense or brave the consequences of a prosecution. 
In the more flagrant cases the Association will be able 
to step into the place of the voter who is sought to be in- 
timidated, and relieve him from the expense and odium, and 
indemnify him against the consequences of a prosecution. 
But such cases are few and far between. The Association 
will, however, exercise a deterrent influence over the persons 
who habitually practise intimidatian in rural constituencies. 
The conviction of a single Primrose Dame for illegal practices 
will almost of itself suffice to paralyse the whole Primrose 
League. The Association can also be of undoubted service 
in arousing public opinion in the rural districts to the moral 
turpitude of intimidation. 

It is curious how dormant that public opinion is still. Even 
the labourer, though he is keenly aware of the intimidation 
and anxious to escape from it, is possessed with no righteous 
indignation against it. That his master should seek to dictate 
to him as to how he should give his vote seems to him natural 
enough, although he is most anxious to evade the dictation. 
It is necessary to preach in every village the high gospel of 
the sanctity of a vote. The labourer must be taught that 
to give his vote at any dictation save that of his own 
conscience is an act of treachery to his country. The 
master and the landlord and the trustee must be taught 
that to tempt or to bully a freeman into the surrender of his 
franchise is not only corrupt and flagitious, is not only an 
offence against the law and against the realm, but is an act 
odious in the eyes of ali honest men. But above and beyond 
all, the Association must endeavour to overthrow the chief 
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stronghold of the fabric of intimidation—the lack of faith in 
the secrecy of the ballot. It is doubtful if the cause of the 
stubborn life of this unbelief is generally known. The writer 
of this article, for some two months before the general election 
of 1885, addressed four or five rural meetings every week, 
chiefly devoting himself to the assertion and demonstration 
of the secrecy of the ballot. He was accustomed to wind up 
with the declaration—delivered with all the solemn emphasis 
at his command—that “the ballot is as secret as the grave.” 
But what happened? In nine cases out of ten some person in 
the body of the meeting—perhaps the village publican, perhaps 
some man obviously put up by the Tory agent, perhaps some 
labourer asking in good faith the explanation of a doubt which 
had been suggested to him in some alehouse discussion—- 
would ask the lecturer to explain what was meant by a 
scrutiny, or why there was a counterfoil to each ballot paper 
bearing the number of the ballot paper and the number on 
the register of the voter to whom it was issued. Then the cat 
was out of the bag. It had to be admitted that the ballot 
was not universally, necessarily, or hermetically secret, and 
that it was possible upon a scrutiny to trace any ballot paper 
to the voter by whom it was put into the box. After these 
admissions it was vain to recite the precautionary provisions of 
the Ballot Act, or to insist upon the infrequency of scrutinies, 
or upon the fact that no vote can by law be scrutinised 
until it has been proved to have been impurely or improperly 
given. Nothing would allay the dread of the rustic mind 
except the assurance that the ballot was invariably and im- 
perviously secret, and that assurance could not be given. 

The Association would be well advised if it raised the 
question of whether the possibility of a scrutiny—a possibility 
which has not been turned to advantage in one election petition 
in twenty—is worth having at the cost of this irremovable 
suspicion. Efforts have several times been made to amend 
the Ballot Act in the interests of a free vote. A Bill is now 
before Parliament which seeks to provide that the candidates’ 
names should be printed on the ballot paper in different 
colours, so that an illiterate voter might, in spite of his in- 
firmity, give a secret vote. That is good as far as it goes, 
and it is to be hoped that it will not much longer be necessary 
to protect or encourage the illiterate voter. But a deadly 
blow would be struck against intimidation if the confidence 
of the rural voter in the secrecy of the ballot could be com- 
pleted by the abolition of counterfoils. That may seem an 
oddly trivial object to be aimed at by the party of electoral 
purity, but it is well worthy of the attention of the Country 
Voters’ Protection Association. 








THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 
~aaideens 
WH EN the direction of national education by the Govern- 

ment was still more or less an open question, opponents 
used to allege that a Government Department could not help 
insisting on machine-like uniformity of type, and that inspect- 
ing and examining officials were certain to look at results 
produced rather than at method of production, and to 
encourage cram rather than intellectual development. In 
the interests of education, on the contrary, it was urged that 
variety was needed both in types of school and in subjects 
of instruction, as well as freedom for the teachers to try 
experiments, and to classify their pupils as they pleased. In 
all these respects, however, the Education Department has 
done something in previous Codes to satisfy the demands of 
educational reformers. ‘The new Code is a very considerable 
advance in the same direction. In the main it follows the 
lines of the abortive Code of 1889. The most important 
additions are in the variety and number of educational sub- 
jects, the alterations in the term and work of pupil teachers, 
the distinct admission of day training colleges and their 
explicit connection with “colleges of University rank,” and the 
facilitation of the admission of University candidates to the 











work of elementary teaching; in the duties of managers 
(which, however, is a minor point); and lastly, in the most 
important matter of all to the educational and political world 
—in the much-debated subject of Government grants. 
Educationally the Code is an immense improvement even 
on its immediate predecessor, much more on the system 
hitherto actually in force. In the first place, facilities are 
provided for the study of additional subjects. Drawing is 
compulsory for boys in schools for older scholars (unless the 
Inspector certifies there are no means of teaching it), instead 
of being merely encouraged by an additional grant as under 
the Code of 1889, and optional for boys in infant schools. 
Manual instruction, physical exercises (for both sexes), and 
laundry work for girls are added to the military drill, 
cookery, and elementary science recognised last year 
as counting for school attendance, though the classes 
may be at a “centre”—a_ recognition of the “ peri- 
patetic teacher” which cannot but have important results, at 
any rate in towns, and which is likely to encourage the further 
development of that plan now being undertaken, we believe, 
by the London School Board. Among the class subjects 
recitation is encouraged by being made indispensable for the 
higher of the two general grants. ‘The value of this, of 
course, depends almost entirely on the school staff. In- 
spectors have not unfrequently protested against the con- 
tinual recurrence of the same pieces—adopted because the 
children can be crammed with the meanings of the hard 
words; and the probability is that skilled ‘“ coaching ” 
will here continue to baffle the examiner. But nothing can 
be better for a bright and well-taught child than learning 
poetry—the one bit of literary culture that really comes into 
elementary education, which stays, too, with the pupil through- 
out life, recurring, perhaps, with a new meaning at unexpected 
moments in after-years. Much has been said against English 
grammar by outside critics, and much for it by senior in- 
spectors and head teachers. The new Code contains but 
little concession to the despisers of what Prof. Sayce, we 
think, has called “the barbaric remnants of inflexion.” 
Standard I. is no longer compelled to pick out nouns, and 
alternative courses are offered, dealing with sentence-building 
rather than grammar, and with subject and predicate instead 
of parts of speech—taking, in fact, respectively the standpoints 
of philology and logic rather than of old-fashioned grammatical 
analysis. For the latter so much may be said—that teachers 
know it, and inspectors can examine in it in a conventional 
way, though not always so as to escape the indignation and 
pity of Professors of Comparative Philology. And this is, in 
fact, also a very important argument for the retention 
of the old-fashioned classical teaching in higher schools. 
In arithmetic and geography there are no very great 
changes. Girls are relieved (as in 1889) of recurring 
decimals, “ stocks” are added to the work of Standard VII. 
instead of the “recapitulation of former rules” of last year, 
and “tides and ocean currents” are restored from the old 
Code for that standard against the general geography of last 
year ; the geography of the United States, however, being 
substituted for the phases of the moon and the planetary 
system, a concession to practical needs which seems of dubious 
educational value. But the most attractive part of the new 
Code is in the variety of alternative courses, especially under 
elementary science. Not only in Standards I., II., and IIL., is 
there much more distinct specification of the “common objects 
to be studied,” but there are courses sketched out in mechanics, 
animal physiology, botany, agriculture, chemistry, physics, and 
domestic economy; and shorter courses are suggested for 
small schools. ‘The neglect of science has long been the 
great blot on the whole system. In 1888 only thirty-six 
schools took it, while 12,000 took geography ; but now, with 
science classes at centres and peripatetic teachers, it ought 
to be possible to teach the children something which they 
can really make use of in after-life. History, too—which 
only 390 schools offered in 1888—now comprises alternative 
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courses ; and acombined course is suggested in geography and 
history which actually provides for elementary teaching of 
some constitutional history, an admirable plan (if properly 
worked) in view of political education. Shorthand, German, 
book-keeping, and navigation appear (some of them only in 
the schedules) as possible specific subjects, and managers 
are encouraged to provide alternative schemes (Schedule IV.). 
And there is no hard and fast rule as to a promotion of 
children. Moreover, there is much greater freedom of 
classification. Capital regulations for enthusiastic managers 
and capable teachers is the remark constantly suggested in 
looking through the educational part of the Code. Unhappily 
managers are not always energetic, nor are teachers, even 
when able to get out of a groove, adequately backed by 
managerial and parental opinion. 

Pupil teachers have their term shortened by a year, and 
get some relief from over-pressure, in that the instruction they 
receive (as in 1889) need not be all out of school hours. In 
their fourth year they must pass the examination for admission 
into training colleges, and it may be said in general that their 
qualifications altogether reach a higher level than under the 
old Code and its schedules, though slightly more latitude is 
now allowed in the schedules than in 1889. The permis- 
sion then given to commence engagements with any month 
is now abandoned, and two dates are specified uniform for the 
whole school—the first day either of the school or of the 
calendar year. Probationary pupil teachers are more dis- 
tinctly recognised and their qualifications rather higher than 
heretofore. Additional female teachers, whose main quali- 
fication is approved by the Inspector, also appear distinctly. 
As in 1889, there is only one class of teachers’ certificate ; 
and certificates no longer require inspectorial endorsement 
after the annual examination. 

In the distinct recognition (under some limitation) of day 
training colleges, which must be attached to some University 
or college of University rank, and in the addition of certain 
higher University examinations to the list of those which 
qualify for admission of assistant teachers, there may be the 
beginning of a great movement for connecting higher and 
elementary education. And the Oxford or Cambridge low 
honour man, with empty pockets and_ plenty of philanthropic 
enthusiasm, would be far better and more usefully emplayed 
as an assistant teacher than as a master with playground duty 
in a small preparatory school; and would have very much 
better prospects too. 

The regulations as to grants are rather more explicitly 
stated than in the Code of 1889, and widely different from 
those of previous Codes. The “ merit grant ” and “ percentage 
grant ” disappear, though there is a trace of the former in the 
“variable grant ” for infant schools, and in the new “ discipline 
grant” of 1s. or 1s. 6d. (the former of which, however, is prac- 
tically fixed). For the old fixed grant of 4s. 6d., with merit 
grants from 1s. to 3s. and a percentage grant, are substituted 
a fixed grant of either 12s. or 14s., the latter contingent on 
the offering of recitation. The 12s. grant is the lowest that 
can be gained at all. The 15s. 6d. grant of last year—the 
extra 1s. 6d. contingent on drawing—disappears now that 
drawing is obligatory ; the grant for specific subjects is con- 
tingent on the earning of the 14s. grant by the school. The 
grants for pupil teachers, abolished last year, reappear in 
somewhat greater variety and amount, and there is a new 
special grant not exceeding 4 10 offered in the case of popula- 
tions under 4500 in addition to the special grants under 
previous Codes, but apparently, unlike these, subject to the 
17s. 6d. for cach unit of average attendance which limits 
the total amount the school may receive. Little or nothing 
is done for evening schools. Some important increases are 
made in the minimum staff required for elementary schools. 


Managers may not farm out the school—a provision which 


carries one back to the days of Mr. Lowe’s revised Code. They 
are relieved of the care of the children’s health, but bound to 
see after the pupil teacher's instruction, and they are bound to 
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keep a cash-book to publish the accounts, and to afford 
facilities for inspecting the report—a point objected to in antici- 
pation last year by some of the supporters of voluntary 
schools. Looking at the apparent proclivities of the Depart- 
ment at present, it may have been anticipated that the Code 
would be too favourable to the small backward country 
schools—v.e., to the Church of England. The 1889 Code was 
feared by their supporters and withdrawn, it would seem, out of 
deference to them. The new Code gives such schools a special 
additional grant, and is more explicit than that of last year in 
specifying that the requirements as to new buildings apply only 
tothe future. And it may be noted that the distinct assertion 
that the grant depends on the observance of the conscience 
clause, promised by Sir W. Hart Dyke in his speech on the 
Education Estimate, which was explicit enough in the Code of 
last year, is not by any means so distinctly put now. But 
until public opinion is a good deal enlightened, the old inef- 
fective schools, so often complained of by inspectors, cannot 
be got rid of, and the present system of compromise must 
remain. Educationally, the Code is an immense advance on 
all our previous Codes. How its financial provisions will 
work unassisted by fresh legislation it must be left for experts 
to discuss. But we may, at any rate, congratulate its framers 
on their emancipation from the mechanical uniformity and 
persistent adherence to rule which are the ideal of bureaucrats 
and the bane of effective education. 








THE ACCIDENT TO THE “CITY OF PARIS.” 





HE accident which overtook the Inman and International 
Company’s steamship City of Paris as she was nearing 

the completion of her last homeward voyage across the 
Atlantic, serves to provide the travelling public with a whole- 
some reminder that, after all, great speed at sea cannot be 
attained without a proportionate degree of risk. ‘This par- 
ticular misfortune happily led to no loss of life ; but it might 
very easily have had most frightful consequences. Here was 
a magnificent vessel, built at enormous cost, fitted with 
engines of the most powerful construction, and amply pro- 
vided with all the myriad improvements that have been 
suggested by over half a century’s experience in ocean 
steam navigation. Modern science could scarcely have 
made her more strong, more comfortable, and more safe ; 
nor could the Royal Naval Reserve have supplied her with a 
more competent and careful commander than Captain 
Frederick Watkins. All should have gone well; and, pro- 
bably, all would have gone well, had not one of the conditions 
of the voyage been that the City ef Paris should cross the 
Atlantic at a speed of nearly twenty-three statute miles an 
hour. When she was within three hundred miles of the Irish 
coast there was a sudden shock. Exactly what happened we 
do not know, and perchance we never shall know. All 
that can be said is that something went wrong among 
the mass of whirling cranks and: speeding pistons in 


the engine-room; that the energy of the engines spent 


itself in some mysterious way upon the machinery itself ; 
that one of the engines became a wreck ; and that, within a 
very few moments, two of the central compartments of the 
vessel filled with water. There were 1,062 souls on board at 
the time, and as the ship was perfectly helpless and the weather 
foul, the situation was serious. The City of Paris, it is true, is 
built in numerous watertight compartments, and all the water- 
tight doors communicating with these appear to have been 
properly closed at, if not before, the time of the disaster ; but 
the great Atlantic rollers toss about a ship of ten thousand 
tons as easily as they toss a cork ; and when that ship has 
hundreds of tons of water hurtling hither and thither within 
her hull at every pitch and roll of the vessel, bulkheads must 
indeed be staunch and strong to endure the buffeting for long 
without becoming leaky or giving way altogether. Thanks 
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to the good workmanship which Messrs. J. and G. Thomson, 
of Clydebank, had put into the splendid liner, the bulkheads 
held ; and, although the good ship, ere she was towed at last 
into Queenstown, had begun to wallow somewhat deeply in 
the water, not a single passenger was a penny the worse for 
the mishap, and only two or three of the crew, who were hurt 
at the actual moment of the catastrophe in the engine-room, 
suffered any physical injury whatever. The end might only 
too easily have been otherwise. A slightly heavier sea, and a 
slightly increased delay in the appearance of the Adriatic and 
the Aldersgate, might have made all the difference ; and the 
City of Paris might have gone, with great part of her human 
freight, to the bottom of the Atlantic. 

Accidents will, of course, happen in the best-built and 
best-found steamships. Yet it cannot, we imagine, be con- 
tended that they are not, upon the whole, more likely to hap- 
pen in vessels that are tearing through heavy seas at railway 
speed, than in vessels whose hulls and engines are subjected 
to less trying tests. The machinery of the City of Paris, and 
of her sister ship, the City of New York, is capable of de- 
veloping 18,000 indicated horse-power ; and the strain of the 
exertion of so gigantic a force within the hull even of a marine 
monster like Captain Watkins’s craft, is always liable to induce 
mishaps ; but when, from any cause, the force, as a sailor 
would put it, “takes charge,” and becomes ungovern- 
able or misdirected, the consequence may be fright- 
ful in the extreme. Fifty-two years ago, when Atlantic 
steam navigation made its first essays, the Great IVestern 
occupied fourteen, and the Sirius nineteen days in making 
the passage. Similarly lengthy voyages would now be in- 
tolerable, even if absolute safety could be assured; but 
surely there is a desirable medium between the snail’s pace 
of the Sirivs and the storm-wind speed of the modern 
“ocean greyhound.” Of late the Atlantic liners have been 
too busily engaged in “ cutting the record.” If, as we believe, 
the record cannot, with our existing ships, be further “ cut ” 
without great risk to all concerned, let us rest satisfied with 
crossing from New York to Liverpool with comparative safety 
in seven or eight days ; and let us not hazard a single life for 
the sake of gaining what can at most amount to only a very 
few hours on the passage. 

The lessons of the accident are already numerous, and 
will be still more so when full inquiry shall have been made. 
Is it wise, one is meanwhile tempted to ask, to entirely 
divest these great twin-screw steamers of sail power? Twin 
screws certainly appear to offer wide guarantees against the 
absolute disablement of a ship’s motive power. It can hardly 
have occurred to her designers that the City of Paris, in peace- 
time, and without having been in collision, should ever be simul- 
taneously deprived of the services of both propellers. Yet that 
is what happened last week. Light sails would, in the crisis, 
have been of considerable use. It is burdensome to carry 
them, we admit ; but it may occasionally be of almost supreme 
importance to have them. Therefore, should they not be 
retained? As for water-tight bulkheads, they have amply 
demonstrated their value for certain purposes. No one, 
save, it may be, a penny-wise owner, will be found to contend 
that they should not be fitted to all sea-going steamers. Yet, 
although she had them, and had them in efficiency as 
well as in plenty, the City of Paris barely escaped sinking 
as a result of a catastrophe in only one of her many com- 
partments. Now, the City of Paris figures in the Navy 
List as one of the “ Royal Naval Reserved Merchant Cruisers.” 
If war should break out to-morrow, she would be fitted and 
sent to sea under the white ensign. What, in the light of 
last week’s narrow escape, would be her fate if she ever went 
into action? She nearly foundered owing to injury to one or 
two compartments. One cannot help reflecting that serious 
injury to very few more compartments would have been fatal. 
And, in action, a good many more than one or two compart- 
ments of a cruiser ought to be penetrable by water without 
involving the loss of the ship. 








THE PITT-RUTLAND CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘THE Duke of Rutland has performed a public service by 

publishing the correspondence between Mr. Pitt as 
Prime Minister, and his grandfather, the fourth Duke, who 
was Mr. Pitt’s first Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It had been 
privately printed by the late Lord Stanhope nearly half a 
century ago. ‘There is a copy in the library of the British 
Museum, but to the public at large the work has been 
virtually inaccessible and unknown. It will now become 
palpable and familiar to.the world that Mr. Pitt, the Mr. Pitt 
of 1784, was an undeniable Home Ruler. 

To make this known cannot have been the purpose of 
the present Duke, as a member of an anti-Irish Cabinet. 
His modest aim is to show “how early and how strongly the 
necessity of a Union had impressed itself on the mind ” of 
the Viceroy-Duke. He candidly abstains from any attempt 
to manufacture further capital out of the publication. He 
cannot but have observed that the chief importance of this 
declaration by a figure-head statesman lies in the fact that 
this opinion, boldly presented by him to his illustrious chief, 
drew forth from that chief, not an expression of concurrence, 
but the exposition of a great scheme which aimed at the 
completion and consolidation of the union between the two 
islands, with the independence of the Irish Parliament taken 
as its first condition. 

The opinion of the Viceroy, in the face of a judgment of 
a hundred times its weight, does not deserve a lengthened 
discussion. But it may be worth while to remark that this 
proposal to supersede the Irish Parliament was made before 
any of the difficulties in working it had occurred, which were 
afterwards used as pleas for its supersession. Nor was it the 
Duke’s sagacity which enabled him to anticipate the future. 
We may best measure his calibre by noticing that at the same 
date (in June, 1784) he thinks that unless Mr. Fox can be 
(what men now call) squared, “some stop must be put 
to a man so turbulent and dangerous ;” and that Ireland 
would become ungovernable if the “system of Parliament” 
were altered, “though it must be confessed ” it does not bear 
the smallest resemblance to representation. And again, when 
the British Cabihet restrain his avidity to prosecute the 
eccentric Lord Bristol, he hopes (p. 41) “some object equally 
worthy of punishment may be laid hold of.” ‘The best apology 
for his opinion on the Union is to be found in the appre- 
hensions he entertained at the time from the formidable 
attitude of the Volunteers, which is nearly the same thing, as 
to say from the Protestants, of Ireland. 

The opinion which the Duke had given respecting an 
Union elicited from Mr. Pitt a deliberate and comprehensive 
reply, embracing the great questions involved in the settle- 
ment of our relations with Ireland. Undoubtedly the re- 
markable letters, which the leisure of the recess enabled Mr. 
Pitt to write between October, 1784, and January, 1785, serve 


to show that, in the mind of the British Government, the, 


settlement of 1782-83 was not absolutely complete. The 
mode proposed by him for the completion is still more re- 
markable than the idea. It is not, indeed, liberal as regards 
the Roman Catholic population, for Mr. Pitt aims at uniting 
(p. 44) the whole Protestant interest by excluding them 
from representation and from government. But, in respect 
to Ireland as an integral quantity, it may be truly said, first, 
that in the main Mr. Pitt’s plan of 1784 agrees with the Irish 
Government Bill of 1886, and that, where it differs, it differs 
in favour of Irish independence. His principles were these : 
he gave full commercial equality “with only some exceptions 
in favour of Ireland” (p. 50). He asked a “ very moderate 
contribution ” to financial burdens (p. 49), which was to be 
contingent, and was not to be immediate (pp. 51, 3, 8). He 
granted to Ireland a recognised concern in the outlying 
portions of the Empire, which were under exclusively English 
jurisdiction. He left it (p. 58) “to the zeal of Ireland to 
provide for extraordinary emergencies in time of war as they 
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arise.” It is alike refreshing to peruse these admirable 
letters (which do not even stoop to notice the unwise sugges- 
tion of the Viceroy), and painful to reflect that they were 
soon made abortive, and that they now serve mainly to cast a 
lurid light upon the contrast between the Mr. Pitt of the 
Coalition period, and the Mr. Pitt of 1795 and 1800, 

As his reasonings were powerlul and enlightened, so his 
action was prompt and decisive. ‘The famous Commercial 
Propositions were prepared and sent to Ireland. They have 
since figured as the first count in the indictment against the 
independent Irish Parliament. A slight regard to dates and 
facts will show that no accusation could be more unjust. 

On the 7th of February, 1785, the Propositions were sub- 
mitted to the Parliament in Dublin by Mr. Orde, the Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant. On the 11th, they were adopted by the 
Commons, and on the 16th by the Lords. They were then 
transmitted to London, with a joint Address from the two 
Irish Houses ; and on the 22nd Mr. Pitt propounded them 
in his place at Westminster. Soon arose the murmurs of 
selfish interests. It might be difficult to excuse the Opposi- 
tion from the fault of giving factious countenance to the 
adverse movement ; but what we are now concerned with is the 
charze against the Dublin Parliament.. By degrees, the first 
mutterings of distant thunder grew intoastorm. Mr. Pitt had 
miscalculated his means. He remodelled his proposals ; and 
in this operation, besides other injurious changes, he intro- 
duced into them a condition that Ireland should thereafter 
be bound by whatever Navigation Laws it might please the 
Parliament in London to enact. He thus required from 
Ireland, as the price of commercial equality, the abandonment 
of a distinct portion of her national independence. Now the 
abandonment of a portion was, in principle, the abandonment 
of the whole. But here again Mr. Pitt had failed in calculating 
his means of action. He did not know that, in the estimation 
of the Irish Parliament and people, commercial equality, how- 
ever yearned for, was the mess of pottage, and legislative inde- 
pendence was the birthright. The transformed scheme was so ill 


received that, though the first division gave, on the 12th of | 


August, a majority of twenty-one to the Government, there 
was no hope ofits eventual acceptance. So it fell silently to 
the ground. And, from that time forward, the mood of .Mr. 
Pitt towards Ireland seems to have undergone a gradual altera- 
tion for the worse. Yet Ireland had eagerly embraced the 
plan framed by him. She refused, and she was right in re- 
fusing, the injurious scheme into which it had been metamor- 
phosed. 

The other main accusation against the Irish Parliament 
is itsadoption of a separate and independent course on the 
great question of the Regency in 1788-9. And this imputa- 
tion is even more unjust than the one which has just been 
disposed of. A statement in rough outline will serve to 
explain and I think prove my contention. 

In this most pregnant controversy, Mr. Fox seems in some 
degree to have lost his balance, perhaps through over-sanguine 
expectation of power. He broke ground in the debates with 
the perilous allegation, that the Prince of Wales had as good a 
title to assume the reins of Government and exercise its 
powers, as in the case of a natural demise of tie Crown. Mr. 
Pitt, quick as lightning, fastened his great opponent in the 
impasse in which he had unwisely placed him:e'’, adopted as 
the basis of the Ministerial policy the denial of such a right, 
and, under cover of this sound constitutional doctrine, 
kept back his intentions as to the proper mode of providing 
for the exigency which had arisen. .At a later stage, Mr. 
Fox endeavoured to mend his ground, by stating that the 
Regency ought to be assumed by the Prince upon a request 
from the two Houses. But, in an evil hour, he had already 
raised the naked question of right, and it was vain for him 
and his friends now to endeavour to evade that issue, to 
which Mr. Pitt held them with an iron grasp. He, indeed, 
had in the meantime committed himself to another very large 
proposition—that the Prince of Wales had no more right in 








the case than any other person. Mr. Fox challenged him 
to join issue on the ground of this proposition; but Mr. 
Pitt, aware of the strength of the position imprudently granted 
him, would not repeat the operation of the commander at 
Dunbar, and come down from the hill into the plain. 
Determined, apparently, to humiliate his opponent (always an 
unwarrantable, and often a misleading motive), he obtained 
a Parliamentary condemnation of Mr. Fox’s doctrine, and 
then proceeded to provide for a Regency by a spurious Act 
of Parliament ; an Act based upon fiction which may well be 
termed falsehood, for it made the king the enacting power 
at a time when he was incapable of any rational function 
whatsoever. 

Although Mr. Pitt argued his case with superlative in- 
genuity and ability, this method of proceeding was surely a 
great extravagance. So hollow a device would never be 
accepted now, and probably passed muster then only by 
virtue of the impetus given to the movement of the Govern- 
ment through its easy victory over a prior extravagance. 
Now, what was the course taken by the Irish Parliament ? 
They avoided the extremes of the two rival chiefs. ‘They vin- 
dicated to themselves the initiative through a joint Address ; 
and, by making the Prince of Wales the object of it, gave a 
reasonable recognition to his inchoate right or capacity as 
Heir Apparent. Ata time when the constitutional machine 
was out of gear, they brought together, husbanded, and 
turned to the best account, all the subsisting powers, among 
which they reckoned the adult eldest son of the Sovereign. The 
British Parliament devised an abstract doctrine of its own ex- 
clusive competency. The Irish one avoided all abstractions, 
and sought to make the most of every existing force and 
influence. It is indeed strange that this should have been 
recorded against them as incompetency or as crime. Had 
inconvenience arisen through discrepancy of action, the blame 
would have lain with those who acted wrong. It would, 
however, at most have been trifling. And it should be borne 
in mind that, in 1799, the Irish Parliament sought to divest 
itself of all power over the Regency. But this reform was 
refused them by the Government, as it might have tended to 
mar the plot for forcing the Union, by depriving its promoters 
of a plea. W. E. GLADSTONE. 








DISTRICT COUNCILS. 
sankeiiiialaonns 
Il. 

A LIBERAL Minister who might be called upon to deal with 
- the subject of District Councils would find in the first place 
that the Local Government Act itself requires amendment in many 
important particulars. The Standing Joint Committees, composed 
of members of the County Council and of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions in equal numbers, are proving in many particulars 
a source of constant administrative trouble, owing to the 
numerous questions which are arising as to the exact line 
separating the functions of the County Council and of the 
Standing Joint Committee, and the method in which the accounts 
of the two bodies are to be kept. These questions, which involve 
knotty legal considerations, constitute, even apart from the objec- 
tion to depriving the County Council of one of the most important 
of the duties of local government, a serious administrative reason 
for the abolition at an early date of the Standing Joint Committee. 
Another matter of a similar kind is the necessity of ending the 
practical independence possessed by the lunatic asylum com- 
mittees, in regard to the larger part of their expenditure, from the 
control of the County Council—in regard to all that part of their 
expenditure which is concerned with the “ maintenance” of the 
patients, as distinct from the “first cost” of the building. A 
like observation applies to the expenditure of the Cattle Plague 
Committees. It is a fact little understood that the Local Govern- 
ment Act has done nothing to simplify local finances, and by the 
establishment of the Standing Joint Committees has done much 
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to confuse them ; and that in regard to three of the most import- 
ant heads of County expense—police, the maintenance of lunatics, 
and the slaughter of diseased cattle—the County Council in one 
way or another is divested of all efficient control : being either the 
“milch cow” on which another spending authority draws in- 
dependently for supplies, or, as in the case of the maintenance 
of lunatics, never having the expenditure under its own hand at 
all, from first to last. 

Another question having an important bearing on the sim- 
plification of County Finance is the relation between the county 
and those towns which in 1888 were deemed too small to be 
accorded the status of “Counties of Towns,” and were yet too 
important to be treated as mere administrative divisions of 
the county, like the Local Board Districts and the boroughs 
of less than 10,000 population; and the existence of this 
class of boroughs compels the division of the County 
Fund into two accounts: the “General,” or that for which the 
whole area of the county, including these boroughs, is liable ; and 
the “Special,” or that for which the whole area of the county, 
excluding these boroughs, is liable. It may well be doubted 
whether these boroughs, now that the limit of population fixing 
the claim to the status of a “county of a town” has been put so 
low as 50,000, might not at once be given that status, or be 
allowed the option of assuming it, and failing the acceptance of 
the offer before a certain date, be reduced to the level of the 
smaller boroughs below 10,000, Either alternative would put an 
end to their present ambiguous position, and terminate the 
necessity of the division of the County Fund into “ General” and 
“ Special” accounts. 

Next to the simplification of accounts comes the kindred 
question of the simplification of areas—the much vexed boundary 
question. The English counties being in their origin historical 
and not administrative areas, a great number of towns lie outside 
the areas of counties, parts of which they attract to themselves 
as the natural centre of the commerce and business of the 
neighbourhood ; and when the Poor Law Unions had to be 
formed around the most convenient place of meeting, many 
Unions had in consequence to be made out of parts of more 
than one county. Afterwards, as time went on, these Unions 
being the representatives, on the whole, of local convenience, 
and of the requirements of modern life, gradually drew to 
themselves an ever-increasing amount of the administrative 
business of the country-side, such as sanitary business, educa- 
tion, and other matters, most of these matters being handed 
over to the town councils and local boards in the urban districts, 
but outside those limits to the rural guardians ; the urban and 
rural districts joining together, however, for certain purposes, 
such as the administration of the Poor Law, and the revision of 
valuation lists. 

The present problem, therefore, is, assuming the sanitary 
districts to be the most convenient intermediate areas of adminis- 
tration between the county and the parish, in what manner are 
these districts to be brought within the county boundaries, without 
at the same time, in many instances, inflicting a gross practica} 
inconvenience on the ratepayers, which would be resisted? The 
first step is at once to merge all the outlying, detached, and semi- 
detached, parts of counties in those counties by which they are 
geographically surrounded. The next step is to vest the whole of 
the workhouse buildings in the County Council, to dissolve the Poor 
Law Unions as such, and to make the charge of the poor a county 
charge, thereby giving the County Council the opportunity of 
consolidating workhouse establishments, and of using the super- 
fluous buildings for other purposes, such as hospitals, separate 
asylums for imbeciles, and district schools for pauper children. 
The urban and rural sanitary districts should, however, Le preserved 
as the basis of the areas of the District Councils to be elected by 
the ratepayers. In the towns the existing Town Councils and 
Local Boards would naturally be the District Councils with the 
existing franchise ; in the rural districts the electing body for the 
District Councils would presumably be the persons entitled to 








vote ina County Council election. The District Councils, whether 
urban or rural, would administer the poor law, the cost of which 
they could recover from the County Council in the same manner 
that a Poor Law Union now recovers the cost of pauper lunatics. 
They would also attend to the maintenance of district roads, the 
preparation of valuation and assessment lists, the enforcement 
of compulsory attendance of children at school, the management 
of allotments, and similar matters. Where the most convenient 
capital for an administrative district situated in one county lies in 
another county, the plan recommended in the Report of the 
Boundary Commissioners, known as that of the “ contributory” 
area, should be adopted. This plan enables a local authority to 
meet and use buildings outside the district, and to send its poor 
on a fixed payment to a workhouse in another county, if it so 
desires. Apart from other considerations, it must be borne 
in mind that to send a pauper to a workhouse a long way 
from his own district, merely out of respect to the county boundary, 
would in many cases be an act of inhumanity, which public opinion 
would not tolerate, as whatever ties to life the aged pauper may 
still have, will probably be within the district in which he has 
resided. Some of the rural sanitary areas might with advantage 
be divided into smaller districts, as in some cases they are incon- 
veniently large. This, however, is a question of detail, which 
could be left to the County Councils to decide. A serious dif- 
ficulty will, however, arise in the cases, fortunately not numerous 
now, but tending to increase, where a rural sanitary district 
situated in more than one county has contracted large loans, 
which could not be divided and reassessed without causing great 
local inconvenience. In these cases it will probably be found 
necessary to make the administrative boundary of the county 
follow that of the existing district. 

A general wish has of late made itself felt that in addition to 
the establishment of District Councils, some attempt should be 
made to vivify the ancient parish vestry and establish parochial 
councils. An idea seems to exist here and there that some an- 
tagonism exists between this proposal and the establishment of 
District Councils ; though it is difficult to see the reason why. 
Any attempt to found local administration on the parish alone 
is doomed to failure, owing to the inconvenient and unequal 
size of these ancient divisions; and the union of the smaller 
parishes with the larger for rating purposes is not nearly as 
easy a matter as might be imagined. But there exists, none 
the less, plenty of room for a parish council elected by the 
ratepayers. The maintenance of footpaths, the preservation of 
rights of way, the management of the village schools, initial pro 
ceedings in many local matters, the ultimate execution of which 
would be left to the District or even to the County Council—all 
these, and other duties of a similar character, would afford abund- 
ant occupation to such a body. “ The parson and the squire ” 
would, indeed, not be disestablished by their action, unless 
through their own negligence. They would, indeed, be very likely 
to be the most influential members ; and it is in the larger rather 
than in the smaller districts of local self-government that will be 
found in all probability the most active life and thefreest opinion. 
In any case, there will be full room for energies of different kinds 
and various degrees in the triple hierarchy of Parochial, District 
and County Councils. EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 








PERSONAL IDENTITY AND IMMORTALITY. 





~HE lecture on this subject, delivered last Sunday by Sir George 
Stokes, was a very suggestive performance. It illustrates 

the extraordinary fascination of metaphysics for the physicist, and 
the comfort he feels in giving a physical name to a metaphysical 
idea, though the idea may be neither changed nor made more 
lucid by the change of names. The most distinguished mathe- 
matician who has of late years filled the chair of the British 
Association began his Presidential Address by recognising 
mathematics as a branch of metaphysics. This was a testimony 
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to truth from an unexpected quarter, for it is but the rare 
geniuses, from Plato downwards, who have been able to see 
that the axioms, processes, and deductions of geometry only re- 
present necessities and processes of thought, that the supposed 
objective necessity of mathematical truth is but a subjective ne- 
cessity after all, constituted by reason and due to the constitution 
of reason. Of course, it is to the philosophic mind a very agreeable 
thing to see both mathematics and physics, in the person of an 
illustrious representative, confessing their identity with meta- 
physics, or rather their dependence on the latter for their being 
and validity. But this lecture also illustrates the action of heredity 
in a new field, the mysterious atavism of the office or the 
chair. Sir G. G. Stokes is the comnletest successor of Sir 
Isaac In a degree quite unps:"'eled he occupies the 
several chairs of his illustrious predecessor. Like him, he is 
Lucasian Professor at Cambridge; like him, President of the 
Royal Society ; like him, he represents his University in Parlia- 
ment, though with a significant difference. Newton was a sturdy 
Whig, the friend of Locke, a resolute opponent of James alike in his 
indulgences and aggressions, the loyal adherent of Orange William 
and the Hanoverian George ; but Professor Stokes, with cruel in- 
fidelity tothe political faith of his official ancestor, is a steadfast 
Tory. Yet for this act of untoward independence he seeks to atone 
by being a faithful imitator in the field of speculative theology. 
Newton was a sort of crypto-arian, clearly heretical in private, 
very anxious not to 
in public 


Newton. 


become, 
and so Sir G. 


even anonymously, heretical 
G. Stokes exhibits dangerously 
heretical tendencies, though he does his best to hide them 
under a fourfold episcopal sanction. Newton was a devoted 
student of the Apocalyptic prophecies ; the times and half-times 
of Daniel, and the mystic numbers in Revelation, had a peculiar 
and fit attraction for his mathematical genius ; and so his dis- 
tinguished successor loves to speculate on the mysteries of 
wschatology, and deftly uses his physics to resolve certain high 
metaphysical questions touching the future. The reign of heredity 
in the exalted region of the chair can thus hardly admit of 
doubt ; the evidences of cathedratic atavism are too many to be 
explained by any profane or rationalising doctrine of coincidences 
or chance. But this line of inquiry is too extensive to be here 
pursued ; we must leave it to such distinguished and patient 
investigators as Professor Huxley and Mr. Francis Galton. 
Professor Stokes’ lecture discussed the metaphysical question 
of personal identity in order that it might the more lucidly 
discuss the question of immortaiity and the future state. The 
order shows his logical habit of mind; our idea of what man is 
to be, as to whether his personal being is to be continued or 
dissolved, depends on our idea of what man is. But no single 
belief can live in isolation ; it carries with it a system of dependent 
or related beliefs. If men believe that the person is bvt the pro- 
duct or expression of a physical organisation, then they will also 
believe that the dissolution of the one will be the disappearance 
of the other. If, on the other hand, they believe that the person 
is but the creation or manifestation of an impersonal and indestruct- 
ible force, energy, or universal soul, then they will believe in a 
temporal personality, but a collective immortality. If, again, 
they believe that the person is the work of a conscious and 
personal Creator, who makes the person for ends that concern 
the Maker rather than the being made, then they will conceive 
the continuance of the person through the idea they have formed 
of the Creator ; the immortality will be conditioned, affirmed, or 
denied, according as His character and consequent designs 
and relations to the creature are conceived. Hence it follows 
that personal identity and immortality ‘are not only related, 
but dependent ideas ; and what they depend on is the conception 
of the cause or Being through whom and for whom all persons 
are. But from this it again follows that Professor Stokes’ 
analysis is not radical enough ; if he had carried it a little farther, 
he might have made it more scientific and more conclusive. 
He started with the question, “ What is it that personal identity 
depends upon and consists in?” Now, this has been the inevit- 








able and fatal crux of English empirical philosophy from Locke to 
Mill and Spencer ; its creation and yet its perplexity—-the riddle 
it must propound, yet cannot solve—only keeping itself from dying 
by its successive attempts at solution. This philosophy assumes 
sense and sense-impressions as ultimate, and then has to do two 
things. Explain (1) how a series of these fugitive impressions 
come to have the appearance of a permanent and_ intelli- 
gible world, and (2) how such a series constitutes or be- 
comes an interpreting, registering, abiding consciousness, or 
ego. Impressions cannot interpret or register each other ; 
in order to their being there must be something other 
than they. A series cannot be unless there is a fixed point, 
something which determines the sequences, in relation to which 
the impressions form a succession or order. Hume, “though 
affrighted and confounded with that forlorn solitude,” in which 
his philosophy placed him, audaciously confessed that out 
of impressions no idea of self could be derived; that hence 
there was no such idea, that man was “ nothing but a bundle or 
collection of different perceptions, which succeed each other with 
inconceivable rapidity, and are in perpetual flux and movement.” 
And this dissolution of the idea of self means the unintelligibility 
of the universe, the one was a “ certain kind ofaccident,” the other 
arose from “a tendency to feign ;” in short, no real reason could be 
found either in orfor the universe, because there was no real reason 
in man to find it. And just because Mr. Mill’s “ permanent 
possibility of feeling” and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “faint mani- 
festations of the unknown,” however cunningly compounded out 
of “ vivid manifestations ” of the same, are neither of them coherent 
doctrines of personality, their philosophies are hopelessly inade- 
quate theories of the universe, or of objective reality. Personal 
identity is thus the last secret of philosophy; he who finds it 
solves the first and the last mystery of being. 

It would be too much to say that Professor Stokes brought us 
even appreciably nearer the solution. But one or two things he 
did very well. He showed what a very little way “ the Materialist 
hypothesis * can carry us. It cannot even formulate the problem 
without breaking down. Professor Tyndall, indeed, when he was 
as wise and judicial and ultimate in theology as he is now in 
politics, once declared that matter held “ the promise and the 
potency of every form and quality of life ;” but with the singular in- 
consequence of the oracular sage, he first dissolved matter into an 
“outside entity,’ whose “real nature we can never know,” and 
then affirmed that man could as little make the transition from it 
to consciousness as “lift himself by his own waistband.” But 
more notable than Professor Stokes’ dismissal of “the Materialist 
hypothesis” was his rejection of the “psychic theory, according to 
which man consisted of body and soul.” This “theory has been 
more held by persons belonging to the religious world ;” but 
it also “was subject to very great difficulties and objections.” The 
venerable religious dualism of “body and soul” is therefore as little 
to the mind of the Professor as irreligious Materialism. What, 
then.is his own view? That there are “ indications in Scripture ofa 
sort of energy, if he might so term it, lying deeper down than even 
the manifestation of life, on which the identity of man and his 
existence and the continuance of his existence depended.” This 
is a physicist’s way of talking metaphysics, and it does: not tend 
to lucidity. What is this “energy”? How does it differ from 
soul, or reason, or rational will? Later, we are told, it lies “even 
deeper down than thought itself.” How, then, do we get to it, or 
do we know it? We can only get “deeper down than thought,” 
by getting out of ourselves ; and how is this exodus to be made? 
and what shall we be when we have made it? He says 
again that according to his theory “ the action in the living 
body” is “the result of an energy individualised ; and the 
process of life, thinking included, is the result of inter- 
action between this fundamental individualised energy and 
the organism.” But this is only another form of dualism with 


“energy” substituted for “soul,” and “ organism” for “body.” 
What 1s gained by the substitution? The physical term has but 
Thought may help us to understand 


bewildered bewilderment. 
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energy, but energy in no way enables us to explain thought, 
yet thought represents the phenomena to be explained. Then 
how does this “energy which is individualised” stand re- 
lated to the “energy” which individualises it? If energy be 
the best term to express the created person, it must also be the 
best to express the creating Person or Power; and how, then, 
shall we relate the elements of intelligence and freedom in the 
cause with the elements connected by the term energy? This 
highly orthodox Professor has various philosophical alterna- 
tives before him, but they are all of a highly heretical kind. 
They may lead him to the Pracriti of the Sankhya, to the 
Substantia of Spinoza, the W//e of Schopenhauer, or even 
to the Unconditioned Reality, symbolised by the persistence 
of Force, of Mr. Herbert Spencer; but they can hardly lead 
him to any form of Christian Theism. He had better pause and 
ponder, ponder and pause, before he attempts to go any further. 

But this physico-metaphysical speculation is made the basis or 
occasion of certain theological deductions. One of these is 
against the idea that “the soul is innately, by its very 
nature, immortal;” and three Bishops are made, in 
varying phrase, to say that the immortality of the soul is no 
“necessary part of the Christian faith.” We need not 
trouble the nameless Bishops by any request for proof; 
Professor Stokes is quite enough for us. What do men 
mean when they speak of the soul as “by its very nature im- 
mortal”? What does he mean when he speaks of “the inde- 
structibility of force” ? The latter is a far more absolute idea than 
any ever attached by representative thinkers to the former. The 
phrase is in reality an abbreviated argument, and means that the 
nature of the soul indicates that its Maker intended it to be im- 
mortal. It is impossible to argue in a question of this kind as if 
the Creator were not, or the soul immortal independently of Him. 
As a matter of fact, nobody worthy of citation has ever so argued. 
Theism and immortality are correlated ideas ; without the Theos 
the soul cannot possibly be in a personal sense immortal ; with 
the Theos the difficulty is to prove its mortality. For the 
reasons that move the Creator to create persons will move 
Him to continue their personal being. Once a person is to Him 
and by Him, He can never be or feel as if that person had 
never been. Were the universe without any of its created 
intelligences, it would be to its Creator an incomplete uni- 
verse, just as a family without some of its members is to 
the parents no whole family. And it is his complete exclusion 
of God from the question that thoroughly vitiates alike the argu- 
ment and the conclusion of Professor Stokes. And this bears no 
less on other points in his lecture. He does not decide whether 
“the intermediate state between death and the resurrection” is 
one of unconsciousness ; but on the whole he is inclined to think 
that it is. And he so thinks because he knows “from his 
own experience how very curiously time appeared to be 
annihilated as long as one was in a faint.” This, again, is 
characteristic. But the question is no mere matter of ex- 
perience. Two things go together, the consciousness and the 
history by which it is conditioned and developed. _ If the universe 
goes on while the consciousness is suspended, then the greater 
the period of suspension the more impossible it will be for 
the person to find his place or feel at home in the changed 
Universe. The future State will be a Society of belated 
Rip Van Winkles in all possible varieties and degrees of 
bewilderment. The life discontinued for centuries or millenniums 
cannot be restored, for the simple reason that while it has been 
sleeping time has been moving, and the old soul in a new world 
is the old soul no more. Creation may be so conceived as to exalt 
the majesty of Deity ; but theories of suspended consciousness, 
or abolished personality, imply a government by measures too 
violent and unmoral to be worthy of an all-perfect Creator. 

Yet we would not leave Professor Stokes without a word of 
admiration and gratitude. He speaks of great things with reve- 
rence, the mysteries of nature are to him things of the spirit, and 
behind the phenomena which science studies he sees the realities 











philosophy seeks to discover and theology to interpret. To see 
these is to have the vision of the Divine, and though here 
aman sees but in part and prophesies as he sees, yet what he has 
seen has made him a conscious heir of eternity, and lifted him 
above the blank walls of time. The Professor of Physics, who 
comes and speaks as one who has seen the vision, does more for 
his generation than if he had discovered the conservation 
of energy, or interpreted the universe in the terms of matter, 
motion, and force. 








*““SHOW SUNDAY.” 
eens 

Y an accident of the calendar, which does not understand its 

artistic opportunities, Show Sunday did not fall this year on 
the 1st of April. This is a pity, because the traditional associa- 
tions of that day harmonised admirably with the social function 
which opens the season in the world of art. For on Show 
Sunday society invades the privacy of the painter, patronises his 
pictures, talks an infinite deal of twaddle to his face, gossips about 
his affairs in corners of his own drawing-room, and with a growing 
sense of repletion which is ascribed to accumulated art, but is 
really tea and biscuits, skips through the whole carnival of folly. 
Perhaps it is the sheer impertinence of the business which strikes 
one most forcibly. For it is quite certain that to many prying 
persons Show Sunday offers an excellent pretext for calling at 
houses where they would never be invited, and of rubbing 
shoulders with people with whom they are not on terms of even 
the most distant acquaintance. There is nothing to prevent 
Mr. Alfred Jingle, if by chance he happens to be decently 
apparelled, from joining the crowd of callers, and offering 
his congratulations to the successful painter. He may go 
through the formality of leaving a card on the hall stand, but 
that is perfectly immaterial as a clue to his identity. He is 
received with a smile which is politely negative, and which 
means, “I haven’t the faintest notion who you are, but I accept 
you as a cipher in the changeless sum of this annual nuisance.” 
If he is intelligent, he may offer a happy remark which sets the 
artist off on one of those vague dissertations which are kept for 
occasions of this kind. If he is predatory, there is really no 
reason why he should not acquire a certain quantity of what Mr. 
Pumblechook called “ portable property,” and carry off with him 
substantial mementoes of an artistic afternoon. A year or two 
ago, one well-known painter vigorously complained that his 
company on Show Sunday brought him no manner of comfort, 
and took away his spoons. Perhaps the Parliamentary moralist 
who was distressed the other day by what he called “the nude lay 
figure,” would picture to himself the abduction of this piece of 
impropriety as the sequel of a felonious visit to a studio on Show 
Sunday. 

Put aside Autolycus, and consider this chartered intrusion 
as a purely social observance. There is nothing your fashionable 
world love so much as the assumption ofcriticism. Pictures, like 
plays, are agreeable adjuncts to civilisation as it is understood in 
drawing-rooms, and the society lady, like Iago, of whom she has 
never heard, is nothing if not critical. Watch her now, as she 
chatters about tints with the artist who has been elaborating a 
scheme of colour through many anxious months. She is fault- 
lessly dressed according to the latest fashion-plate, and she offers 
her bonnet to his admiring gaze at the most coquettish angle. 
The poor man has to listen to a babble of praises which he knows 
by heart, and a series of haphazard suggestions founded partly on 
what the lady has overheard at the studio she has just come from, 
and partly on her irresponsible guesses. She almost swoons with 
admiration of those features of his work which he knows to be 
weakest, and he is dumb with deferential etiquette while she dis- 
misses, in the slang of her circle, everything he holds most 
sacred. Come what may, the society lady must not be offended. 
If the painter is not yet secure of his renown, he must make 
friends, not with the Mammon of unrighteousness, but with the 
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\phrodite of ignorance. If he can drop a judicious compliment, 
ve secures a friend who may prove extremely useful. It is pro- 
laimed as a social formula that his pictures are excellent. He 
iay not sell them particularly well, but he is used all the same 

a casual instrument of vanity by the butterflies who alight on 

s canvas and then flit away with a happy indifference to his 
xistence. If he isa man of mark, he may amuse himself with 
nue consummate incapacity of society to form a correct appreciation 
any school of art. He knows that he is regarded as a work- 
nan who turns out topics for conversation at dinner. If he is 
observant, he must be tickled by the eagerness of the callow caller 
sho is evidently taking the studio as part of the social curriculum. 
the young man shows a nervous anxiety to have some common- 

‘lace remark repeated. He can with difficulty restrain himself 
rom writing a memorandum on his shirt-cuffs. He is due ata 
linner-party that evening, and if he can only introduce his little 

contribution to the feast of reason with “ Alma Tadema said to 

me to-day,” his social future will be assured. Nothing could 
induce him to read any author in order to make a quotation. The 
slightest acquaintance with literature is quite unnecessary to 
his equipment. But to exchange his Alma Tadema for his 
dinner-companion’s Orchardson is to prove himself familiar with 
he arts just so far as they are an embellishment to the emptiness 
f fashion. 
On the whole, it might be better for art in England if it were 
t subject to these visitations. The social tide which passes 
rough the studios leaves flotsam and jetsam behind it, and they 
e not favourable to the best ideals. On Show Sunday the 

, inter is brought into personal contact with his public, and it does 
m no good. It is bad enough for the writer of fiction to see 
s patron through the medium of the circulating library. That 
unts his perceptions and narrows his horizon. But the artist 
ho has his possible patrons face to face with his canvas, and who 
mmpares their ignorance with his own capacity, must too often 
¢ tempted to paint down to the level he despises. The same 
mptation besets the actor who has the voice of his public 
{amorous on every effort. What wonder if he debases his art 
» catch the applause of the groundlings? It is the groundlings 
vho make Show Sunday a mockery, and chatter away the con- 
eptions which might be fostered by healthy criticism, but wither 
n the atmosphere of fashionable vulgarity. 


THE MUSICAL SEASON. 
conta 
[ URING a period of some ten weeks, from Easter until the 
middle of July, more music will be performed this season 

in London than it will be good for anyone to hear. The Phil- 
harmonic concerts, the concerts of the Crystal Palace, the Richter 
oncerts, anew series of concerts directed by Mr. Henschel, 

ratorio performances at the Albert Hall, and concerts of the 

niscellaneous kind given, without orchestra, at the rate of two or 
liree every day—these will be taking place simultaneously with 

erformances of English opera at Drury Lane and of Italian 

pera at Covent Garden. The great novelty of the season 
vill be the series of operatic representations in the English 
inguage by the Carl Rosa company at Drury Lane. The English 

musical drama, except in the slightly degraded form of what is 
ronically called “ light opera,” seemed to have died out. But it had 
nly temporarily disappeared, and it now comes back to us with 

Balfe’s Bohemian Girl and Rose of Castille, Wallace’s Maritana 
ind Luriine, and Benedict’s Lily ef Aillarney, as its typical 
‘xamples. The English operas of a more ambitious character 
vhich, not many years agg, were prodiiced by Mr. Carl Rosa, 
1e no longer mentioned in the prospectus of the company which 

Mr. Rosa founded. The Lsmera/da of Mr. Goring Thomas has 
perished, only as an English work, to live again in a higher sphere, 
ind in association with a diviner language. But the Co/ombaand 


he 7roubadour of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, and the Canterbury 
Pilgrims of Professor Villiers Stanford, have met with the fate 











which invariably attends the operatic experiments of doctors 
and professors of music. No composer seems to have courage 
enough to refuse the doubtful compliment of a musical degree, 
which, significantly enough, was never offered to Gounod, Verdi, 
or Wagner. The composer of the Canterbury Pilgrims and 
the composer of Coloméa have alike gained distinction in the 
concert-room, both by their chamber music and by their choral 
and orchestral works ; and it may be that in their operatic pro- 
ductions they have failed by deliberately entering upon a wrong 
path—perhaps, even, by aiming at too lofty an ideal. The public 
prefer in any case the simpler and more tuneful works of forty 
and fifty years ago ; and though a lyric or an epic poem ora 
system of philosophy may have to wait years for recognition, a 
dramatic work, and especially an opera (so rapid are the changes 
in musical taste) must please from the first if it be destined to 
please at all. 

A composer producing a new opera is in no enviable position 
just now. Even if melodies worthy of Mozart or of Weber oc- 
curred to him, he would be ashamed to write them down in 
set form. Such an air as “Voi che sapete,” such a duet as 
“La ci darem,” would disgrace him in the eyes of “advanced” 
musicians, even if they did not (as they probably would) 
lower him in his own. Continuous melody with a full 
close at the end of each act, the replacement of what are commonly 
called tunes by “ melos ” and “ melopien” forms, and the general 
subordination of the voice to the orchestra, will not recommend 
the work to such audiences as are brought together by repre- 
sentations of English opera. He dare not Wagnerise, with the 
fate of the Canterbury Pilgrims before him ; to write tunes like 
Balfe and Wallace (we can dismiss the supposition of his being 
visited by melodies worthy of Mozart) he is ashamed ; and if he 
tries to conciliate both sections of the opera-going public, he 
will, like the composer of Nordisa, satisfy neither, and between 
the two stools come heavily to the ground. It will be interest- 
ing to see how the difficult problem will be dealt with by Mr. 
Frederick Cowen, whose promised opera of Zhorgrim will im 
any case be more euphonious than its title. 

For the Italian season at Covent Garden Mr. Augustus Harris 
promises no new work. But with the exception of Verdi's Otello, 
secured by another manager, no new work has for years past been 
brought out in Italy which .could conveniently, or even safely, be 
reproduced in England. The young composers of Italy would 
no more condescend to write in the style of Donizetti and Bellini 
than would those of England to follow in the footsteps of Balfe 
and Wallace. Norma is now regarded in Italy as a “ light opera ;” 
and Lucresia Borgia was described, not long ago, by an eminent 
Italian conductor, as an “operetta.” Verdi, meanwhile, in his 
latest manner—indeed, in every manner that has been his for the 
last thirty years and more—is as much beyond them as Wagner 
himself ; and in such works as the Flora Mirabilis of Samara, 
produced at the Scala upwards of three years ago, and in the 
Edgar of Puccini, brought out at the same theatre last year, we 
find traces of Wagnerisin without any signs of Wagnerian power. 
Mr. Harris had intended to present this season an Italian version 
of Tristan und Jsolde; which, sung by M. Jean de Reszke and 
Madame Albani, could not but prove a striking success. But its 
production has been postponed, and the chief novelty of the 
season will apparently be Le Prophéte, performed (as Gounod’s 
Romeo et Juliette was performed last season) in its original 
language. If French operas lose, however, by being turned into 
Italian, so in a far greater degree do German ones ; especially 
when they happen to be the work of Richard Wagner. It may 
be hoped, then, that when 77istan und Isolde is really given, it 
will be given in its original tongue. Being a Pole under 
Russian, not under Prussian Government, M. de Reszke has 
escaped the imposition of the German language. It would be 
better, however, to have the part sung by a capable Ger- 
man tenor in German than by M. de Reszke in a tongue 
not its own. Mr. Harris’s Italian company is very strong ; 
though, due proportion being observed, not much stronger than 
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his English one. Instead of the two or three works which at an 
Italian Opera House are considered enough for a four months’ 
season, the enterprising manager, for a season which will scarcely 
last more than two months, has in readiness works by the dozen. 
Thanks to the services of three active conductors, he will be in a 
position to offer a new opera every evening. His Italian season 
will in fact be a sort of Grand Exposition of the operas of all 
nations. By a daring departure from the rule hitherto observed 
at the Royal Italian Opera with a strictness by no means to be 
admired, the repertory will be made to include an opera by an 
English composer, Mr. Goring Thomas's before-mentioned 
Esmeralda. 





THE SALE OF ENGLISH NOVELS IN AMERICA. 
ails 

HE friends of copyright, who are just now trying to induce 

the United States Congress to concede a small measure 
of justice to authors, accompanied with a large measure of pro- 
tection for American printers, have now received the support 
of a class which were indifferent to the Bill of last session. 
We mean the pirate publishers. Having built up their business, 
and in some cases made their fortune, owing to the non-existence 
of copyright, they are now the strong supporters of the rights of 
authors. It must not be too hastily assumed, however, that they 
are animated by unselfish motives. There are two reasons for 
this sudden change—too fierce competition, and an inadequate 
supply of booty. Fierce competition has not only reduced 
profits by distributing the sale amongst twenty publishers, 
but it has compelled the pirate to pay the English author 
for early sheets—a custom which is entirely contrary to the 
ethics of piracy. And, after having paid, his monopoly of 
the market is broken in on before three days by his rivals, 
and he gains little for having secured the precedence. It is 
true that some firms of their own free will have magnanimously 
paid English authors small sums. The great firm of Harper & 
Brothers, for instance, lump all works in the same category, 
irrespective of their merits or sales, and generously give the 
English author ten pounds for zo¢ having given his permission to 
reprint. The inadequacy of the supply is also a serious matter 
for pirates. They publish English novels, not as books but as 
periodicals—twice a week, or weekly—and thereby secure the ad- 
vantage of the second-class mail rate, which is one cent per 
pound (a very good arrangement, by the way, which our Post 
Office might adopt with regard to newspapers and periodical 
publications in this country). The pirates are thus often compelled 
to publish books which only bring a small profit. There are no 
large profits now in the pirate business. Any book that is sure of 
a large sale is seized by a dozen pirates, and such is the haste to get 
out their editions that the books are mangled typographically 
and orthographically in such a way that the authors would 
hardly recognise them. One pirate firm—Hurst & Co., of Nassau 
Street, New York—have not taken time to copy Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s name correctly, but call him Robert L. Stef/enson. 
Then the big Sunday newspapers containing thirty-six pages, often 
present their readers with an entire three-volume novel as part of 
their supplement. 

These cheap dime novels are thrust before the people every- 
where. They are on every bookstall, at every railway station, 
and in every hotel. Boys wheel them about the streets in hand- 
barrows, and there are stacks of them at the street corners on 
Broadway and the main thoroughfares of New York. They take 
the place of those journalistic abortions of the tit-bitical kind 
which are just now so common in England. Here it is difficult 
to gauge the public taste in novels, as the prices vary about as 
much as the merits of the works. In America, where all English 
novels are reduced to the level of ten or twenty cents apiece, it 
is easy to find the most popular novelist. Americans, taken in 
the bulk, are undoubtedly greater readers than the English, but it 
is feared that this deluge of cheap novels is debasing public taste. 
Few English books, however good, which are likely to command 





only a small sale, are reprinted in cheap form. They are published 
at the same price as in England. It is true that scientific works 
are pirated by one firm, and you may buy the works of Spencer, 
Huxley, Bain, Maudsley, Tyndall, and others, at 72d. each, and 
you may get Ruskin at 5d. a volume, but these are not the kind of 
works that are “pushed” by the trade. Some of our best novelists, 
such as George Meredith, also escape the attentions of the pirates. 
The novels that are most seen and most sold are those by shallow 
sensation-nongers and cheap sentimentalists. An occasional 
work, such as “ Robert Elsmere,” or the last works of Rider 
Haggard and Robert Louis Stevenson, secure phenomenal 
sales, but the “run” on the other class is steady. We 
have learned from the largest pirate publisher in New York, 
who publishes every English novel that he can lay his hands on, 
what degrees of popularity are enjoyed by the different authors. 
He places at the head ofthe list the names of “'The Duchess” (Mrs. 
Hungerford), Bertha M. Clay, and Rosa Nochette Carey, whose 
works we believe are devoured principally by vacuous and senti- 
mental young girls. The titles indicate the character of the 
“ works,” and will be sufficient for those who read for profit—such, 
for instance, as “ A Maiden all Forlorn,” “ Sweet is True Love,” 
“The Squire’s Darling,” or such doubled-barrelled names as 
“ Claribel’s Love Story, or Love’s Hidden Depths,” and “ Redeemed 
by Love, or Love's Victory.” The pirate referred to, who publishes 
twenty-eight“ works” by“ The Duchess,” sells an average of 30,000 
of each. Another publisher has thirty-six “works” on his list, 
and may sell as many. Bertha M. Clay’s “works” command 
about as large 2 sale. One pirate advertises no fewer than 
eighty-six “ works” by her. The order of popularity after these 
three runs as follows : Miss Braddon, Ouida, Mrs. Forrester, Rita, 
Mrs. Riddell, Florence Warden, Black, Buchanan, Christie Murray, 
Stevenson, and Thomas Hardy. The combined sale of pirated 
editions of English novels must be enormous, when we consider 
that there are from ten to twenty pirates in the field. The authors 
—especially of the worst class of novels—may think there is a 
Bonanza in store for them, when once a measure of copyright is 
passed. The benefit belongs, however, to the young rising 
writers, as all works published before the passing of the Act can- 
not be copyrighted. They will remain as they are, and will serve 
to keep down the prices of the others. 

There is an American view regarding the great dissemina- 
tion under the present system of “cheap and nasty” novels 
which should not be forgotten. The distribution of such works 
in tens of thousands, it is said, not only tends to debase 
public taste and corrupt public morals, but leads to young 
Americans being fed on fiction dealing with personages, 
social and political institutions, entirely foreign to the United 
States. It is further charged against the cheap society and 
sentimental novel, that it has paved the way for the erotic class 
of novels which have been rather common in America for the last 
year or two. They are written by native writers, but are published 
by pirates, and at the same price as cheap reprints. The writers 
are generally feminine Zolas, who produce analytical studies 
of ill-regulated passions in school-girl English, give the rubbish 
a title which smacks of indelicacy, and put their own portraits, 
inadequately clad, on the covers. The American novelists 
have thus to fight against cheap exotic novels and bad native 
ones. It is on their behalf, and in the interests of American 
literature, that copyright is most needed. 








THE CLUB GHOST. 

S°? long is it since James Spence died, that George, the smoking- 

room waiter, is the only living man who ever saw him in the 
club. George is very old, with cracking legs and a soft face that 
quivers when he moves quickly, and if he is questioned about 
James Spence he says, “ Mr. Spence is in the library, sir.”. Then 
we look queerly at George, and know that it would be cruel to 
question him further. If, however, one asks, “ Do you forget that 
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he died in ’47?” George puts his hands nervously together, and 
looks unhappy, and repeats, “ Yes, sir; Mr. Spence is in the 
library, sir.” After that George will perhaps shuffle upstairs to 
the library, and, returning, whisper to you, “ Mr. Spence has gone 
home, sir.” Should you have little feeling for George, you may 
say, “ Mr. Spence may be in one of the other rooms,” when he 
will answer, “No, sir; for his dog is gone, too, and it always 
waits in the library until he goes home. The softest chair is in 
the library, sir.” 

James Spence was the first member of the club, a bachelor, 
who entered it in the morning in time to superintend the char- 
women and seldom left it before midnight. His dog always ac- 
companied him, and there are odd stories of its arrogance, of 
how it stalked up the club steps and complained to the hall-porter 
if the boy was not there to open the door, how it was condescend- 
ing to the servants and life-weary with members, how it raged at the 
way its food was cooked, how it yawned as it wandered through 
the club, and expected a room to itself, and looked daggers at the 
member who was in its favourite chair, and how it stamped its 
feet if George did not answer the bell at once. At a house- 
dinner it was elected a member of the club for life, and after that 
its airs were well-nigh unbearable. Then James Spence died. 
This made no difference to the dog. It was still a member. 

To-day I could get no peace in the smoking-room. It was 
noisy with a member who knows an anecdote of Carlyle, about 
which he is writing a book. I left the room sulkily. In the 
reading-room was the novelist who reads his press notices. I 
opened the committee-room, and shut it hastily, for there were no 
less than two members in it. The writing-room was full of a man 
who has been composing an epigram for weeks. But the library 
was empty. I went in and shut the door. 

The library is a handsome, gloomy room, and its walls are 
said to be lined with books. Some members believe they are 
only dummies, but no one knows for certain. I took a chair 
whose back was turned to the fire, and I fell asleep. °° 

One of my feet fell off the other and woke me. I was dimly 
conscious that I was in the library, and that the servants must 
have forgotten to light the gas. The room was dark, except now 
and then when a flame shot up in the fire. Perhaps I shifted my 
position a little, for my pipe fell off the arm of my chair. I did 
not know that it was my pipe until afterwards, but I heard some- 
thing fall, and immediately a voice seemed to growl “ Sh—sh !” 
angrily. I paid no attention, but presently I remembered that 
when I fell asleep I was alone in the room. Had I heard 
“Sh—sh?” The fire gleamed for a moment, but I opened my 
eyes too late. I was almost asleep again, but not quite, for I 
could hear myself breathing heavily. Then it struck me that I 
was listening to some other body’s breathing. Evidently, he was 
in the chair by the window. The fire brightened, and I looked at 
the chair sleepily. There was no one there. I looked at the 
other chairs. They were empty. Still I heard heavy breathing, 
followed by a yawn as if the man was stretching him- 
self. I yawned myself, and my yawn was as an echo of his. 
Who was he, and how did he get into the room without ‘my 
hearing him? But, stop—where was he? I fixed my eyes, 
now wide open, on the chair by the window, from which these 
sounds seemed to proceed. The room was again very dark. 
I stretched out my foot to where his legs ought to have been, but 
it encountered nothing. I drew my foot back in some surprise, 
and felt for him softly with my hands. They slid along an arm 
of the chair, and then into space. I can only have been mildly 
interested, or I would have risen. I drummed on the arm of my 
own chair, singing, “ So-so so-ho, heigh-ho,” when hechimed in with 
“hony.” I ought to explain that we have a ridiculous club-song with 
the refrain “So-so, so-ho, heigh-ho, hony,’ and that it has been 
sung at every house-dinner since the first one in 1837. Evidently 
the man was awake, wherever he was sitting, and I made no 
scruple, therefore, of addressing him. “Very careless of these 
servants,” I began, “not lighting the——” “Sh-sh!” he cried 
ndignantly. I patted the floor with my foot in irritation, but he 








was within his rights, for we have a rule against talking in the 
library. I was becoming drowsy again when a coal toppled out 
of the fire, with the result that a steady flame sprang up. I opened 
my eyes, and saw myself in a mirror between the two windows 
Close to it was the chair along which I had felt for the sleeper. 
Now I saw him plainly—a dog. 

It was a terrier, though I know too little of dogs to be able to 
say of what kind. Its hair was black and long. I gazed at it 
sleepily, and thought little about it fora time. Then I twisted 
myself up comfortably in my chair—for I know the one way of 
being comfortable in the library chairs—and when I had done so 
I caught sight of myself in the mirror. What I saw made me 
again turn to the dog—this time sharply. It was lying in its chair 
exactly as I lay in mine. Probably 1 looked at it uneasily now 
and then I looked once more in the glass. What a d/asé face I 
had. Where had I seen such a face recently? I started. I 
believe I glared at the dog, for an unpleasant suspicion had crossed 
my mind. Yes, the expression of its face was horribly like mine. 
A more utterly bored look I never saw in the club. 

It woke and looked at me angrily,as ifannoyed because I had in- 
truded on its privacy. Suddenly I remembered that I too had tried 
room after room in search of solitude. “ Well?” I said, with af- 
fected jocularity. It looked me up and down, and then calmly 
turned its back onme. “On my word,” I began, when it whisked 
round, and again I heard an indignant “ Sh-sh !” 

From this point I have to confess that I was in a high-strung 
state, and would have been glad to escape from the room. I 
suppose I was afraid to move, for I continued to lie back in 
my chair. My companion was still lolling in its chair, but 
with its face to the window. It seemed to be doing something 
to its fore-paws. I heard a scraping, and I would have 
whistled had I dared. Evidently it was trimming its nails. At 
last it rose, and muttering languidly to itself stepped on to the 
floor. I held my breath when I saw it strolling to the bell. 
Apparently it changed its mind, for instead of ringing for a cigar 
it yawned again, cast a careless glance at the mirror, and a frown 
at me, and walked limply to the door. I knew that it would be 
able to open the door, and also that it would growl at having to 
put itself to so much trouble. It left the door ajar. I sighed with 
relief, and sat up. Then I ran to the top of the stairs. 

It descended the stairs slowly, looking neither to right nor 
left; the bored expression still on its face. I leant over the 
banisters to see the last of it. It cast an eye at an evening news- 
paper framed in the hall, and paused near the hall-porter as if 
to ask if there were any letters. Then it turned from him and 
wearily stepped to the door. The boy opened the door, and it 
nodded without looking at him. Perhaps it was only hailing 
acab. Now it was gone. 

“What dog was that?” I asked of the hall-porter. 

“Dog, sir?” he echoed in amazement, and the boy also 
looked surprised. 

“ George,” I said, walking into the smoking-room, “what 
kind of dog was Mr. Spence’s ?” 

“Tt’s a terrier, sir, black and hairy.” 

“Yes, but I mean what did you think of it?” 

George reflected cautiously, and lowered his voice. 

“1 do think, sir,’ he whispered, “ meaning no disrespect to 
Mr. Spence, that it’s a uppish sort of dog. It—it comes here too 
often, sir.” 

“It has just struck me, George,” I said, “that we perhaps all 
do that.” J. M. BARRIE, 





ET CERTAMEN ERAT. 


(Extracted from the S*¢*rd*y R*vi*w of Saturday next.) 


ASTER MONDAY, being Bank Holiday, was celebrated by 
the usual Ministerial Picnic, and members of the Cabinet on 

this occasion assembled at Henley-on-Thames, where a cold but 
recherché \unch was provided by the hospitality of the Right Hon, 
W. H. Sm*th in a pleasant meadow beside the river. Lord 
S*lisb*ry expressed a hope that the proceedings would be con- 
sidered strictly private, and went on to deliver the speech which 
has already been reproduced verdatim in the morning papers, 
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His lordship concluded by proposing success to the Land Purchase 
(Ireland) Bill. 

The Ch*ncell*rof the Exch*qu*r and the Chief S*cret*ry for Ir*- 
I*nd rose together to respond. Some bickering followed, and their 
host interposed, suggesting a simultaneous delivery of the two 
speeches in spots distant not less than three hundred yards from 
each other. After measuring out the distance, he himself retired out 
of earshot, to a sequestered nook by the river’s brink. 

Around him Nature quickened with the birth of Spring. The 
sunshine was warm on meadow and stream. In the budding 
willow overhead the thrush that had been hired from Bouverie 
Street was singing his song twice over, lest Mr. Sm*th should 
think he never could recapture his first, fine, careless rapture. On 
the bank a solitary primrose was peeping. Mr. Sm*th examined 
the flower with interest. 

“ Alas !” he sighed, “ that to me, the strong, stern man, known 
even to my playful intimates as the ‘ Hammer of Destiny,’ should 
be denied that tender insight which can detect political importance 
even in the meanest effort of Creation! How goes it ?- 


‘ A primrose (Oh, reflection grim !) 
Un quantité negligeable was to him, 
And it was nothing more’ 


or words to that effect.” 

The river slipped by murmuring: the thrush repeated his 
carol. Mr. Sm*th felt absently in his pocket for pencil and scrap 
of paper, and lay back supine on the turf. Half an hour passed. 
In the stillness a water-rat crept from his hole along the willow’s 
root. Catching sight of a boot-sole gently tilted towards the 
sun, he was for running back ; but paused to look. The thrush, 
too, kept silence in the willow. 

An hour passed, and the spell was broken by footsteps. The 
Right Hon. A. J. B*lif**r approached over the rich grass. Mr. 
Smith glanced up with a startled air and began to cram pencil 
and paper back into his pocket. 

“ Confess now,” cried Mr. B*if#*r ; “you were making verses. 
I have been similarly employed.” 

Mr. Sm*th bridled and simpered. “It’s the weather,” he 
explained ; “besides, I did not mean to sell them.” 

“ Let me hear them.” 

After some display of coyness, Mr. Sm*th produced his scrap of 
paper, and read as follows ; 


** When with us the day is dawning 

(As I've heard it shrewdly said), 

Australasians, tired of yawning, 
Give it up and go to bed. 

And, CONT ersely (science teaches }, 
When with them the day is hid, 

We are pulling on our small-clothes ; 

Or, if not, ifs time we did.” 


“That's as far as I’ve gone,” he added, after a pause. “Do you 
like them?” 

“H’m. It sounds to me rather like a premature and com- 
promising expression of your views on Imperial Federation.” 

“But—but I did not mean them for publication. Pray don’t 
think it! I assure you--——” 

“And why ‘small-clothes’? It doesn’t rhyme.” 

“But, you see, if | had said br——, I mean, there’s the young 
pers——” 

“T thought the verses were not for publication.” 

“Perhaps you had better let me hear your verses,” suggested 
Mr. Sm*th hastily. 

“Willingly. They do not pretend to originality. As a poet I 
am like the moon, who (as you know) shines with a reflected 
light.” 

“To be sure, I knowit,” put in Mr. Sm*th with some testiness. 
“Indeed, I have more than once explained the phenomenon to the 
House in Question Time.” 

Mr. B*lf**r leaned against the willow, crossed his legs, and 
recited— 








‘* Here's to the Maiden that smashed the shebeen ! 
Here's to Removable Beaks, stirs! 
Here's to Coercion and Wigs on the Green! 
And here's to the Plank for Three Weeks, sirs! 
Here's to the health of the dear Absentee / 
For to slight him would prove one a bigot— 
And here's to the health of Lord Z*ti**d and me! 
And here's to the memory of Cromweli !" 
“ But,” interposed Mr. Sm*th, “‘ Cromwell’ doesn’t seem to 
me a very good rhyme for * bigot ’” 
“Well, no. But can you think of one?” 
And there fell on the river-side a hush far deeper than before. 








INSIDE PARLIAMENT. 





HE Tithes Bill was read a second time on Friday. The dis- 
cussion, though it had flashes of interest, was on the whole 
dull ; but it foretold a long and stubborn struggle in Committee. 
The Welsh members, in particular, declared that they would fight 
the Bill line by line and clause by clause. The Government 
have succeeded, by their treatment of the tithes question, in 
arousing in Wales something of the spirit of the Irish Nationalists. 
The real object of the Bill is to fasten more securely the yoke of 
the Anglican Establishment on the Welsh Dissenters, and the 
consequence is that in the debate we heard language from Welsh 
members which has hitherto been held only by the Irish Party. 
One of the best speeches in the debate was made by Mr. Abraham, 
the labour member for the Rhondda division of Glamorgan. He 
pleaded with great earnestness and with natural eloquence for 
justice to his fellow-countrymen ; and his feelings were so deeply 
stirred that he more than once burst into Welsh. The two most 
significant speeches of the debate came from the Ministerial 
side. Mr. C. W. Gray and Mr. Farquharson stated that they 
would vote for the second reading, but they proceeded to attack the 
Bill on every one of its provisions. They were not content with 
suggesting some amendments ; they practically demanded that 
the Bill should be recast in Committee. *The discussions on the 
Bill will be prolonged, and the Government will be fortunate 
if on some critical points they are not deserted by their own 
followers. Sir W. Marriott, who still occupies the nomi- 
nal position of Judge Advocate-General, was subjected on 
Friday to an extreme though deserved humiliation. He had 
in a speech on the previous Wednesday suggested that the forged 
letter might be a copy of the genuine letter, and had boldly 
asserted that charges declared by the Judges to be disproved had 
been established. Mr. Sexton endeavoured to treat the speech 
as a question of privilege. This it clearly was not, for it is open 
to a member to express on any question the most extravagant 
and the most unjust opinions. The Speaker, however, suggested 
that Sir W. Marriott should explain ; and this apostle of militant 
Toryism stated that he made the observations referred to in a 
spirit of chaff. The House heard the explanation with amazement, 
and Sir W. Marriott’s colleagues looked at once annoyed and 
ashamed. Mr. Sexton, amid loud cheers, declared that he would 
leave the gentleman whom by courtesy members are compelled 
to call “ right honourable” to the contempt of the House and the 
country. 

On Monday the Civil Service Estimates were taken, and as 
this was the first occasion on which they had been set down, it 
was open to discuss questions bearing on the votes on the motion 
to gointo Committee. This privilege was not largely used. There 
was, however, some discussion on the grievances of the Customs 
House officers, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer promised 
that a departmental inquiry, under his own direction, should be 
made into the subject. Mr. Smith had expected that on Monday 
night he would get the whole of the votes in the first class of the 
estimates ; but when progress was reported, only two votes had 
been passed—these were the votes for Royal Palaces and Royal 
Parks, on both of which there was a great deal of frank, perhap 
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somewhat rude, criticism. Mr. Labouchere and his friends do 
not see the necessity of maintaining empty and unused palaces ; 
and the member for Northampton staggered good Conservatives 
by suggesting that Kensington Palace should be converted into 
a temperance restaurant. Mr. Morton was still more utilitarian, 
and proposed that Buckingham Palace should be employed as a 
public recreation hall, while Kensington Palace should be handed 
over to the County Council. These proposals were, of course, 
scouted by the majority ; but the fact that they were made makes 
it clear that the new electorate will not readily maintain palaces 
which are not used by the Sovereign. 

Mr. Smith, having failed to obtain on Monday the money he 
wanted, announced that he would take Supply at the morning 
sitting on Tuesday. This was not all. When the House met on 
Tuesday, he proposed and carried a resolution giving the Govern- 
ment command of the evening sitting and Wednesday also. This 
was a distinct intimation that the House would be kept sitting till 
the votes were passed. The Radicals resented this sort of Parlia- 
mentary penal discipline, but they were too few in number 
to offer an effective resistance. Mr. Labouchere protested 
and endeavoured to come to a compromise with the Govern- 
ment. The autocrat of the Treasury bench was_ inexorable. 
He would have the votes, let the 


Radicals grumble and 
fume 


as they liked. Mr. Smith’s firmness had its reward, 
For an hour or two a show of opposition to the votes was kept 
up, but it was impossible to maintain the contest. Before six the 
whole of the eleven votes which the Leader of the House insisted 
upon obtaining were carried. Two or three Bills were advanced 
a stage, and then members, having performed their allotted task, 
were dismissed for the holidays. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
imattlinpiine 
MR. BALFOUR’S LAND BILL AND THE 
ENGLISH PRESS. 
S1R,—The criticisms of the press and public men on Mr. Balfour's 
Bill indicate an intention on the part of Englishmen to pursue 
the old and fatal course of legislating for Ireland according to 
English and not Irish ideas. I ask permission to make some 
observations on the comments that have been made on the Bill, 
and I make these more freely because, while in favour of solving 
the difficulty by purchase, I am opposed to any extensive scheme 
until—1, Coercion is dropped; and 2, The Nationalist party 
and tenant interest can be fairly represented on the Land Board. 

The objections made to Mr. Balfour's proposals are :—I. By 
Land Nationalisers (Pa// Mall Gazette, Henry George, &c.), that 
the Bill will create 600,000 small in place of 10,000 large landlords, 
and that the evils of the past system will be intensified. Using 
“landlord” in its accustomed sense of a man owning a large 
area, and by his ownership having power to influence, control, 
and dictate the terms of existence to all who live within that 
area, the objection is nonsense. A man occupying his own land, 
prohibited directly from sub-letting it, deterred from doing so by 
existing laws, and the possibility of creating adverse occupancy 
rights, is in no sense a landlord. 

Objection II.—That the Purchase Bill will be legislation in 
the interests of an already favoured class, and that class “a mere 
handful” of the population. The rural population of Ireland 
almost all occupiers of land — constitute, with their families, 
76 per cent. of the inhabitants of this country. They are 
directly and pecuniarily interested in a purchase scheme on 
fair terms; so are the landlords and their mortgagees, not 
reckoned to any great extent among the rural population, but, 
with their families and dependents, amounting to a large number 
of persons—a class, however, of no political importance in Ireland. 
An interested class, not numerous, but politically important, are 
the solicitors. If a purchase scheme was advocated simply to 
put money into the pockets of these classes, it would be inde- 
fensible ; but it is asked for as a means of terminating a condition 
of civil discord that has lasted for a hundred years ; that keeps 
the country distracted and unrestful ; and that has cost England 





as much as many a great war ; and in order to put our only great 
industry, farming, on a sound and secure foundation. To object 
on the grounds that this or that class will benefit is a dog-in-the 
manger argument. Who will be injured ? 

Objection I1I1.—That the scheme is to be carried out at the 
expense of the English taxpayer. As the scheme assumes that 
the borrowers are to repay their loans, the British taxpayer will 
no more pay the bill than he does for works effected by municipal 
loans made by the Treasury. The experience of the repayments 
of similar loans made under much more dangerous conditions 
under Land and Church Acts since 1869, and amounting to about 
ten millions, would furnish materials for estimating the extreme 
margin of loss. But Parliament does not trouble itself to ask for 
such information. Assuming some risk, and a small percentage 
of loss, why should not the British taxpayer take his share of 
risk? Is he not interested in quieting the costly discord in 
Ireland? Does he not pay annually a good round sum to 
maintain it? Who but Englishmen are responsible for the 
existence of the difficulty? The English Land Act of 1881 un- 
deniably made landlords’ estates utterly and for ever unmarket- 
able. Is there no obligation of honour to the Irish landlords, 
of policy to the Irish people, to end this land war? How else 
will you do it? 

Irishmen claim, and many Englishmen admit, that Ireland 
contributes, and has long done so, far more than her fair share of 
the Imperial revenue. She pays about one-tenth, while her 
proportion as measured by the income-tax assessments 
is estimated at from one-twentieth to one-twenty-sixth. We 
Irish pay our share ot the expense of royalty; of your 
costly foreign policy, with which, as an agricultural people, 
we have little concern. We contribute (many of us unwillingly) 
to your Afghan, Zulu, and Egyptian wars, for the repression of 
peoples rightly struggling to be free, and is the British payer to 
incur no financial risk, not even a.very remote and improbable 
one for the quieting of Ireland? Is it noconcern ofhis? I know 
no better argument to make us truly Separatists than that England 
should say, We will prescribe the terms of settlement, but we will 
take no money risk. This abnegation by English public men of 
all financial responsibility in an attempt to close this struggle ap- 
pears to us unspeakably mean. In turn, each party proposes a 
purchase scheme, and each with fallacious arguments, and for 
English party reasons obstructs the other in passing it. 

Objection 1V.—That it does nothing for the labourer. A large 
proportion of the labouring class are occupiers of small farms, or 
children of such persons ; so far they will share in the benefits of 
a purchase scheme, and become owners of their homes, an ad- 
vantage often more precious to and more prized by the smallest 
than by large occupiers. Labourers pure and simple will 
benefit indirectly by the encouragement to expenditure given by 
the improved and secure tenure of the farmer. So also will 
country shopkeepers; the farmer who has less to pay for his 
land will have more to spend. 

Those who object to the measure for what it does not do, and 
Nationalisers who have neither explained nor formulated an 
alternative measure, might usefully remember Edmund Burke's 
wise words, “ It is a settled rule with me to make the most of my 
actual situation, and not to refuse to do a proper thing because 
there is something else more proper which I am not able to do.” 

What is the alternative to a purchase scheme? To leave 
landlords and tenants to stew in their own juice; to maintain 
the landlord system as at present ; to keep land courts revising 
judicial rents till doomsday ; retaining Ireland still as a dis- 
contented dependency, a thorn in the Empire’s side, your 
greatest home difficulty. 

Public opinion in Ireland is overwhelmingly in favour of a 
change in tenure such as is proposed. The Land Act of 1881 has 
prepared the way by making landlords’ estates unsaleable at any 
price in the market ; there 1s no competition ; the only possible 
buyer for such plot of land is the occupant. Money can be loaned, 
without expense to the Imperial taxpayer, at, including the sink- 
ing fund, 4 per cent., and the borrower can invest this at over 5 
per cent., obtaining at the same time the greatest possible induce- 
ment in his better tenure to improve the security. If better 
houses and cultivation, greater attachment to home and country 
life, increased expenditure on the land, were not probable, in most 
cases certain, results of conferring proprietary rights on the Irish 
farmers, I should not be in favour of the scheme. I shall be glad 
to see the Bill opposed on the reasonable grounds that it is incom 
patible with coercion, and that it cannot be fairly administered 
except by a Board representing the tenants as well as the land- 
lords. 

As expounded by Mr. Balfour, the Bill makes no change in the 
existing law which would be adverse to the tenant ; some provisions 
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are adverse to the landlords. It seems to me deficient—(1) 
in not providing against agreements obtained by duress or undue 
influence ; (2) in neglecting to establish a system of registration 
and cheap transfer for the State-created titles ; (3) in not pro- 
viding more effective means for recovery of unpaid instalments, 
and in not imposing a penalty on overdue payments ; (4) in not 
inviting investments by the Irish public in Land Board deben- 
tures, and thus raising part of the funds required in Ireland. 

Your obedient servant, AN IRISHMAN. 

April 1, 1890. 


HAZLITT ON CALUMNIATORS. 

Sir,—1 lighted by chance, a little while ago, on a passage in 
Hazlitt’s “ Essay on Public Opinion,” which struck me as if it had 
been written in prophetic anticipation of the present juncture, but 
I suppose the slanderous and the malignantly credulous have 
existed at all times. Will you promise me to extract it for the 
benefit of such of your readers as have not come across it ?— 
“ There is nothing in which all the world agree but in running 
down some obnoxious individual. It may be supposed that this 
is not for nothing, and that they have good reasons for what they 
do. On the contrary, I will undertake to say that, so far from 
there being invariably just grounds for such a universal outcry 
the universality of the outcry is often the only ground of this 
opinion ; and that it is purposely raised upon this principle, that 
all other proof or evidence against the person meant to be run 
down is wanting.” 

He goes on to show how ready people are to believe in reports 
of this sort when they are loudly, generally, and repeatedly uttered, 
and adds, “ What I have here described is the effect even upon 
the candid and well-disposed ; what must it be to the malicious 
and idle, who are eager to believe all the ill they can hear of 
every one; or to the prejudiced and interested, who are de- 
termined to credit all the ill they hear against those who are not 
of their own side? To these last it is only requisite to be under- 
stood that the butt of ridicule or slander is of an opposite party, 
and they presently give you carte blanche to say what you please 
ofhim. Do they know that it is true? No; but they believe 
what all the world says, till they have evidence to the contrary. 
Do you prove that it is false? They dare say that ; if not that, 
something worse remains behind; and they retain the same 
opinion as before, for the honour of their party. They hire some 
one to pelt you with mud, and then affect to avoid you in the 
street as a dirty fellow. They are told that you have a hump on 
your back, and then wonder at your assurance or want of com- 
plaisance in walking into a room, where they are, without it. In- 
stead of apologising for the mistake, and, from finding one 
aspersion false, doubting all the rest, they are only the more con- 
firmed in the remainder from being deprived of one handle against 
you, and resent their disappointment instead of being ashamed of 
their credulity.”—I am, Sir, &c. A. S. 








CHAFF ! 


—— 
** A GREAT deal was said in no very serious way, but rather as chaff.” 
Sir W. MARRIOTT. 


HAFF? Name of truth, what next, and next? Is there a 
deeper deep 
To which unmanly spite may sink, and currish malice creep ? 
Or is there any lash of scorn will make your slow blood leap ? 


*Tis a long tale of crawling hate and vermin-venom, this, 
Heel-biting adders of the State, who lurk, and strike, and hiss, 
Is meanness such supreme delight, is hate such utter bliss ? 


At ’vantage you have held the foes you panted to defeat. 

You shaped the charge, you chose the Court, you packed the 
judgment-seat ; 

You stretched for them a long-drawn rack, and found the torture 
sweet. 


You slandered them, and sneered at them, and mocked their 
pleading cries. 

Freely their foes unpacked their hearts of all their hoarded lies, 

And made them run the gauntlet foul of forgers and of spies. 





And, as when on brave Hector hot Achilles spent his spleen, 
Minerva made the fight unfair, her favourite to screen, 
A shadowy presence lurked behind, and held the shield unseen, 


And now, when Nemesis, though slow, is hanging at your kibes, 
When bitter lies are baseless proved, and futile cunning bribes, 
Resultless all your harryings, ungenerous all your gibes : 


What now? O, there are corners yet where malice mean may 
lurk, 

The voice of manly candour and contrition spite shall burke ; 

And if hate cannot prove the lie, cunning the truth can shirk. 


Lo, there’s a refuge still in “ Chaff”! O valorous device ! 
Bring up in big battalions the old lies refuted thrice ; 
For slanders long made carrion hate’s maw is not too nice. 


If you are challenged by a foe who’s too alert by half, 
You'll cover an enforced retreat by an unreal laugh, 
And chuckle out that after all your charges are but—Chaff! 


Most manly! Most magnanimous! And who henceforth shall 
say 

That Britons are not loyal to the Spirit of Fair Play? 

That Chivalry, in Parliament or Ring, has had its day? 


Only, if one might have his choice, who would not rather be 
The sorely slandered “ criminal” of the great “ Conspiracy,” 
Than one who lies behind a laugh, and stabs in simple glee? 


If this be “Chaff,” this jesting spleen, this meanly murderous mirth, 
O for a wind of public scorn to rise to sudden birth 
And winnow it, like swinish draff, from an indignant earth ! 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue Speaker Orrice, 
Thursday, April 3, 1890. 
YEAR or so back we were deafened with much clamour 
about the influence of the Press. It was the Editor, not the 
Statesman, nor the Author, who really led the world. We had 
this on the unimpeachable authority of the Pressmen themselves ; 
and we believed them— 





‘* He was the bravest man in France ;— 
He said so, and he ought to know.” 


Truly it was a sad day for these gentlemen when they had to 
declare themselves on the matter of Irish Home Rule !—sad for the 
English Press, even sadder for the Scotch. For men begin to 
say that north of the Tweed the entire Unionist phalanx is made 
up of Editors. They lead the public still, as the Irishman leads 


his pig. 


There was fine satire, too, in a small incident of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race. As most people know, a Press boat 
follows the race ; and its deck is crowded with writers who for 
weeks past have been watching the crews at work and informing 
the public of their relative merits in language of authority and of 
prophesy. Well, this year, at that point in the race where the 
Light Blues led by a length,somebody on the Press boat shouted, 
“Ten pounds to one on Cambridge!” And among the prophets 
assembled ‘here was not one found to take the bet. 


These things are worth remembering when we lookat literature 
to-day, and the attitude of the English Press towards it. Liberal 
and Unionist papers are alike in this respect, or differ only as 
Sadducee from Pharisee. For towards the literary activity of the 
time they stand exactly as those two sects stood towards a certain 
other great movement. If you doubt this, take up the Dazly News 
and Spectator of Saturday last,and read their crztigues of the same 
book, “The New Spirit,’ by Havelock Ellis (George Bell & 
Sons). 
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The aim of “The New Spirit” is simple enough. The author 
sets out to prove the increasing prevalence of a scientific spirit 
in modern thought, especially as reflected in modern literature ; 
together with the impatience and contempt of conventionality 
which follow the possession of a scientific spirit. And he traces 
the growth of this spirit and the progress of this war with 
conventionality through the work of five men, Diderot, Heine, 
Whitman, Ibsen, and Tolstoi. Now we have not to do here 
with Mr. Ellis. He has the saving grace of being in motion, 
but his book is often puzzle-headed and oftener unchastened 
in style. Nor have we to defend his thesis. But I think 
we must allow the thesis to be worth attention, to use the 
mildest phrase. It would be imagined that every grown-up 
person who has read a few books must be anxious to know what 
modern literature is aiming at; and be aware, too, of the 
meaning of that very plain expression, “a scientific spirit.” 


The Sfectator’s reviewer is neither. “Perhaps,” he opines, 
“the nearest thing to a definition of ‘the New Spirit’ is to say 
that it is the spirit which is common to Diderot, Heine, Walt 
Whitman, Ibsen, and Tolstoi ; and as that which is common to 
three at least of these writers is chiefly an enthusiastic immodesty, 
we may safely assert that a very potent element in ‘the New 
Spirit’ is to be what Havelock Ellis would call a ‘frank paganism,’ 
and what we should have described by a much less agreeable 
phrase.” Could anything be sweeter? 


' It shall go into a syl- 
logism : 


“The New Spirit is common to five men. 
“ : 
Immodesty is common to three of these men. 


6 4 “7; ;* “r} “< ? , . e * 
Argal, cries the reviewer triumphantly, “immodesty 7s the 
New Spirit!” 


And now, of course, a feast is spread. Like all your ostenta- 
tiously decent folk, the reviewer has only to scent naughtiness 
and he will sit down and revel in it and talk about it by the hour. 
The greater part of the review treats of immodesty. The rest, of 
such criticism as this :—“We would as soon believe that the 
greater part of what Walt Whitman has written will be admired 
in the next century, as that Martin Farquhar Tupper, who is 
neither so revolting nor quite so swollen out with a pseudo-self- 
importance [ste], will be admired in the next century.” “There 
1s no more play of character and life in the play [Ibsen’s Dod?s 


House| than there is in the commonest of the Adelphi melo- 
dramas. 


Commend me to a Pharisee for complacent cynicism. “The 
present writer,” says he, “knows nothing of Ibsen, except Miss 
Lord s translation of the Dol/s House.” And as for Tolstoi, the 
reviewer, if he has read Tolstoi at all, must know him to sund 
removed by a whole heaven from “immodesty.” So he presumes 
to criticise Ibsen, is silent about Tolstoi, and lastly (after the 
manner of those who prate about “ delicacy,” and keeping woman 


in her place) insinuates that, because this book is immodest, it is 
the work of a woman! 


Turn now to the Sadducee of the Daily News. He is so 
pleasant and kindly, this Sadducee; writes with so graceful a 
style, and make us laugh so heartily, that it is impossible to be 
angry for long with him. Of course he makes fun of “The New 
Spirit.” “ New worlds are everything but snug.” “ May the old 
last my time!” All that’s true is old, and all that’s new is funny. 
That is his attitude, and he meets a new movement with odd little 
questions. “Where are you going? What—you don’t clearly 


know? Are only groping your way? How funny of you!” When 
Whitman bequeaths his body to the earth, to grow from the grass 
he loves— 








‘‘ If you want me again, look for me under your boot-soles, 
You will hardly know who I am, or what I mean ; 
But I shall be good health to you, nevertheless, 
And filter and fibre your blood ” 


—the reviewer calls this “ leaving a strange postal address” ; 
and of these beautiful lines on the beasts of the field— 


‘* They do not sweat and whine about their condition ; 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins : 
Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the mania of owning things ; 
Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands of ages ago ; 
Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth :" 


—he says, “It is really very fresh and funny.” Well, so it is 
from one point of view; but hardly from the point of view that 
one expects in a paper that pretends at once to a conscience and 
a desire to advance mankind, if only by an inch. 





Is not some protest needed? Or rather, is it not time these 
critics realised the sterility of such criticism? Why, they are not 
merely unable to put life into literature : they cannot even kill. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton has just been ferociously attacking the Rolling 
of Logs as practised in certain literary “ circles ;” but her blows 
are ill-judged. By all means let every man help his brother. It 
is good Christianity, and kindness of this sort never hurt literature 
yet. Nine-tenths of Mr. Haggard’s eminence is due to an effective 
strength of his own, not to other people’s help. Even those who 
abhor his style should acknowledge this ; and writers who yearn 
for a proper recognition of their art do ill in carping at the help 
accorded to their fellows. 





Reviews and Cliques cannot exalt a mean man or keep under- 
foot a strong. I suppose Lewis Morris does not count himself as 
a Titan, yet he has proved too strong to be kept under. He has 
been abusedandabused, still his works sell and sell. The popular 
edition in one volume (Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) has just 
appeared. It is worth while to turn over its pages again and recog- 
nise the real grit that has resisted the hammering of critics, 


I have left no space to do justice to a book that will just suit 
an idle Easter holiday ; I mean M. Guy de Maupassant’s “La 
Vie Errante.” The Eiffel Tower drove M. Guy de Maupassant 
from Paris. It was a nightmare to him, and he fled away to the 
Mediterranean, to Italy, Sicily, and the African coast. Descrip- 
tions of such voyages are common enough in England ; but then 
no Englishman—unless it be Mr. Pater—could convey the colour 
of the Mediterranean, vivid yet tranquil, into a book. George 
Meredith has pointed out, somewhere, the excellences and faults 
of Frenchmen in describing scenery. He remarks, if I remember, 
that they all paint well, but too much in the same manner. There 
is nothing very new in M. de Maupassant’s book: but all the 
same it is delightful. e 

Under the title of the “‘ King’s Book of Sports” Mr. Elliot Stock is 
about to publish the text of the famous ‘‘ Declaration concerning Lawful 
Sports” which was issued by James I. with a view to defining the 
amusements which were lawfui after divine service. The whole history 
of the ** Book ” or “‘ Declaration ” will be given, together with an account 
of Archbishop Laud’s unfortunate attempt to republish it. 


Mr. William O’Brien’s long-expected novel, ‘‘ When we were Boys,” 
will be published by Messrs. Longmans on the 21st inst. 


Not only the politicians but the artists are taking to novel-writing. 
Mr. Val Prinsep’s interestingstory entitled ‘‘ Virginie ” is still developing 
in Longman’s Magazine, and now we are promised a novel by Mr. 
George du Maurier. 
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** Life and its Author: an Essay in Verse,” is the title of a book by 
the late Mrs. Ella Haggard, which will be published immediately. 
Mr. Rider Haggard will contribute a Memoir of his mother. 


There will be an ddition de luxe of Mr. H. M. Stanley’s ‘In Darkest 
Africa,” in small quarto volumes, the text on hand-made paper and the 
illustrations on Japanese paper. As each of the 250 copies, to which the 
edition is limited, will have Stanley’s signature, it is not likely that the 
book will long remain at its published price of £10 10s. 


The Pudlisher’s Circular has wisely followed the example of 
kindred journals in the United States and has taken to illustrations. 
The April number contains pertraits of Mr. H. M. Stanley and Mr. 
Henry Sullivan the bookseller. 


The following story from the /'uélisher’s Circular will bear repe- 
tition:—*‘ A lady went recently into a bookseller’s shop to purchase 
a present for her husband. She hovered round and manifested the 
usual indecision, whereupon the assistant in charge, to help her out 
of the difficulty, suggested a set of Shakspeare. The would-be purchaser 
met this proposal, however, with the prompt remark, ‘Oh! he read that 
when it first came out.’ We make haste to add that this happened in 
America. 
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THE BIRTH OF A GREAT COLONY. 


HIsTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES FROM THE RECORDS. Vol. 1. 1783- 
1789. By G. B. Barton. London: Kegan Paul. 1890. 


HE Government of New South Wales have been wise in their 
generation. Having celebrated their centennial period of 
existence, they have determined to prepare at the public cost a full 
and authentic history of the founding of the Australian Colonies 
in Botany Bay, and of their hundred years of national life. This 
volume is the first of what will presumably be a long series. It 
deals with the period from 1783-1789. Mr. Barton has collected 
his information from State papers, from private letters, and from 
the diaries which fortunately for us nearly all the founders of 
New South Wales seem to have carefully kept. In time to come, 
when it is quite possible that Australia may be as great a power 
in the world as the mother country, these earlier records will be of 
extraordinary interest to all who concern themselves with the 
progress of the English race. If this volume be a specimen of 
the series, the New South Wales Government may well be con- 
gratulated on having secured the services of Mr. Barton. We 
hope he will push on his task with vigour. His style is clear and 
eminently readable. He marshals his facts with skill, and has 
invested the dry details with a real and living interest. 

The credit for the first idea of forming a settlement in Australia 
seems to have belonged to Sir Joseph Banks. The first formal 
proposal came in 1783, from a Mr. Matra, now entirely forgotten, 
though at that time he appears to have been a person of some 
importance. But Banks was evidently the man of influence in 
these matters, for we find him in 1806 actually empowered to 
select the next governor of the colony, and offering the post to 
Captain Bligh. His evidence before a Committee of Parliament 
in 1779, in which he strongly urges that a penal settlement should 
be formed at Botany Bay, seems to have impressed the Govern- 
ment with the desirability of inquiry into his scheme. When we 
think of the present value of Australia to us, and recollect that 
Australians per head take more of our trade than any nation in 
the world, it is amusing to note that he was seriously asked 
whether he conceived the mother country was likely to reap any 
benefit from a colony in Botany Bay. Lord Howe, Pitt’s First 
Lord of the Admiralty, viewed the whole project with great dis- 
trust, and wrote a memorandum, in which he points out that he 
is unable to hope for advantages, either in commerce or war, from 
the new departure. 

But by degrees the idea took hold of the English Ministry; 
though even then no one seems to have had any clear idea of 
what was going to be done. The importance of the step they 
were taking did not strike them. Our Colonial Office was 
apparently even more incapable then than it is now. Their 
obstinate stupidity had just got rid of our American colonies, and 








it was not likely they would do any better for Australia. The 
moral question of founding a nation exclusively of criminals did 
not weigh with them. They were pressed by Governor Phillip to 
send out some of the American loyalists who refused to live in 
America on new conditions. They not only refused to do this, 
but they did not even take care to select the convicts they sent. 
And consequently the first batch of transported criminals were 
found on arrival to be composed of old men and feeble women, and 
others utterly incapable of performing the severe manual labour 
necessary in an entirely new country. They were entreated to make 
some provision for the moral and spiritual instruction of the 
prisoners. Yet no chaplain was sent with the expedition, and so 
little hope had they apparently of reclaiming any of them to good 
living that the only punishments allowed in the colony were to be 
death and flogging. The one bright spot in all these foolish and 
short-sighted instructions is an injunction to Phillip, the first 
governor, to see that justice was done to the natives; an order, 
happily, which was very faithfully observed. It should be a matter 
of pride to every Englishman to know that his race is the only race 
in the world which has been able to colonise not only success- 
fully, but also with the good-will of native races. And this is 
due to the fact that the long succession of additions to our 
Empire in the last one hundred years have all been carried 
out in the same spirit which dictated this part of Phillip’s 
instructions, 

We have no space to review the history of Phillip’s settlement 
and explorations. But it is interesting to note a point on which 
public opinion all over Europe has completely changed since 
those days of ignorance. We find a proposal of Sir George 
Young’s for a settlement in New South Wales in which occurs 
this passage, “At a time when men are alarmed at every idea of 
emigration, I wish not to add to their fears by any attempt to de 
populate the parent State.” We may well read in 1890 with 
amused surprise accounts of the fear of depopulation. Nowadays 
everyone has a scheme of emigration in his pocket, and a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons is at this moment doing its 
best to find out whether colonisation offers any practical solution 
of the great problem of our surplus population. 

Another item of interest will be found in the account of 
Phillip’s voyage, which it appears took thirty-six weeks—a larger 
number of weeks than the number of days in which letters are 
now frequently sent between Sydney and London. 

This volume contains, among many other interesting addenda, 
an account of the live stock with which the new colony started in 
1788. Their 7 horses of that year had grown in 1888 to 400,000 ; 
their 7 cattle had become 1,575,000; their 29 sheep have reached 
the huge total of 50,000,000; while the descendants of the 
rabbits they brought are grown so numerous as to be a pest, an 
are honoured by rewards for their destruction. 

No one can read without pride this account of hardships 
bravely undergone and of duty uncomplainingly performed. 
Neglected by the Home Government, often on short rations, 
cut off from civilisation, these Englishmen did their work like 
men. And in contemplating to-day the great nation of the south, 
long since emancipated from its first associations, it is to be 
hoped that the services of those of whom Mr. Barton tells us will 
not be forgotten. 


SCHILLER’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


SCHILLER. Sein Leben und seine Werke. Dargestellt von J. Minor. Erster 
Band. Berlin, 1890. 


NOTHING seems more strange to the English student of German 
literature than the equality of position which is accorded to 
Goethe and Schiller in the country of their birth. Goethe is one 
of the great geniuses of the world ; he stands in the same rank 
as Dante and Shakespeare ; he is every year more studied and 
better appreciated. We realise his proportions more clearly as 
we recede from him. The stores of unpublished writings which 
the opening of the Goethe House in Weimar has thrown upon 
the world have no effect in diminishing his reputation. His 
artistic collections astonish us as much by their variety as by 
their excellence. The letters written from Italy to Frau von 
Stein on the evenings of a hard day’s sight-seeing are better than 
the revised version which Goethe gave to posterity. No letter he 
ever wrote, no conversation he ever held, is thought unworthy of 
publication. It is as true to us as it was to his contemporaries, 
that his mind is like a tree rich in fruit, which needs only to be 
shaken to fill our baskets with its produce. 
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Schiller has none of these characteristics. He has given no 
gospel to the world. He may have tended to inspire Germans 
with a desire of unity, or with a passion for freedom, although, as 
Goethe tells us, his own feelings were averse to democracy. 
But the study of Schiller is not indispensable toan educated man, 
as is that of Dante and Goethe. His plays resemble too many 
of Mendelssohn’s compositions, admirable in form, but distinguished 
rather by cultured rhetoric than by creative insight. Goethe 
always drew from himself, but he discriminated in himself what 
was transitory from what was eternal, and learnt by observation of 
his own nature what was common to all mankind. Some of Schiller's 
plays are wearisome from their overstrained enthusiasm. The 
ravings of Posa go far to make the cause of Liberty hateful to us. 
We acknowledge, as we read his dramas, that each character says 
what he probably ought to have said under the circumstances. 
Wallenstein’s Camp is a good historical picture of the genre type, 
but the actors in it can hardly be said to live. 

Schiller’s historical plays are dramatised historical novels, 
with all the faults of that form of literature. His best poetical 
productions are his lyrics, but among them there are conspicuous 
failures. The “Song of the Bell” 1s as cold and lifeless as the 
music to which it has been set. It is ananticipation of Longfellow 
not at his best. The“ Hymn to Joy,” with its shrieking exaggera- 
tions, goes far to make the “ Ninth Symphony” of Beethoven 
ridiculous. On the other hand, the history of the Thirty Years’ 
War will always remain a monument of classical German prose.’ 
Perhaps the most original of Schiller’s works are his zsthetic 
essays. He and Goethe stimulated each other greatly. The 
elder poet knew how to refine in the processes of his harmonious 
nature the turbulent enthusiasm of the younger, and the memor- 
able conversations which passed between them on the stone 
bench of the Garden House at Jena were probably on those 
subjects in which Schiller was most strong—-the criticism of 
poetry and art. 

The author of the present work isa professor at the University 
of Vienna. The style is not very attractive ; indeed, it is at first 
repellent, but it improves as the work proceeds. One of the 
chief merits of the book is, that it is not only a life of Schiller, 
but a complete picture of the circumstances which surrounded 
him. The minute description of the Duke of Wiirtemberg’s 
educational experiment at the Solitude is extremely interesting 
to the historian of educational theories. The system there pur- 
sued was by no means suchas Schiller and his biographers have 
described to us. Itis true that the outward husk was strict and 
military, but full account was taken of individual differences of 
character, and the masters employed in the institution were men 
of the highest distinction. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
any school of the same size has produced so many men of emin- 
ence in so short a time. It seems that the education: Schiller 
underwent did him both good and harm. On the one hand, the 
lessons he received in history helped to form the future professor 
of Jena, while the prohibition of tobacco made him an inveterate 
smoker, and the early hours of the institute led him into the 
habit of doing all his work at night. 

The poems of Schiller's boyhood were religious ; those of his 
early manhood were sentimental. His tendency to melancholy 
appears to have been stimulated by the sudden death of his 
intimate friend Von Hoven, and Wertherism was then in vogue. 
The great work of this first period is, of course, Zhe Roddbers. 
It still holds its place on the German stage. It is a recognised 
classic, and has had a wide effect on European literature. It 
called forth an approving sonnet from Coleridge, and it may 
be regarded as the progenitor of Wordsworth’s Borderers. It 
won for Schiller the honour of being made a citizen of the new 
French Republic under the name of “ Gilleers.”. The patent 
reached him when nearly all those who signed it were dead, so 
that Goethe said to him, “ The only mercy is that the thing finds 
you still alive.” 

It is difficult to see in what the merit of 7he Rodbers con- 
sists. It is a vigorous but declamatory presentation of a transient 
state of feeling. Schiller does not draw from his nature, but 
from his emotions. He compresses into it all the turbulent re- 
bellion which had been seething in him against the over-discipline 
of the school and the court service. Its success is greatly due to 
the fact that he spoke to an age which was keenly sensitive of the 
constraint of those trammels. How different is “ Werther”! 
That was written with Goethe's life-blood. There is not a senti- 
ment in it which Goethe has not experienced. It represents 
two forms of unrest, the impatience of a tumultuous soul against 
the pettiness of middle-class citizen life, and the aspirations of a 
soaring spirit kept down by circumstances. The struggles of 





young love and young ambition are so deftly intertwined that it 
required the insight of a Napoleon to see where the two passions 
joined. “Werther” spoke most powerfully to the age in which it 
was created, but its lesson is for all time as well. In Zhe 
Robbers, Schiller, as he tells us himself, tried to draw two men 
when he had never known one. 

We can thoroughly recommend Professor Minor’s book to 
students of German literature. The work is full of, and yet not 
overburdened by, erudition. The forty-six pages of notes in the 
appendix show that no sources of information have been neglected ; 
while the reader’s attention is not perpetually distracted by the 
discussion of minute points in the text. The work has been the 
labour of many years. Arrangements for publishing it were made 
nine years ago. When the four volumes of which it is to consist 
are completed, we shall possess a Life of Schiller at once learned 
and readable, comparable to no Life of Goethe which is likely to 
be produced for a very long time. 


THE VALUE OF PERMANENT FORTIFICATIONS. 


Les REGIONS ForTIFIEES: leur application 4 la défense de plusieurs Etats 
Européens. Par le Lieutenant-Général Brialmont. Bruxelles: E. 
Guyot. 1890. 


OF all the unprofitable forms of expenditure to which a State can 
be committed, that entailed by permanent fortification is the 
worst. A nation’s navy has uses of all kinds, even in times of 
peace. It makes and maintains men, fosters science and manu- 
facture, develops national resources, promotes commerce. Per- 
manent fortification is absolutely unproductive in peace, and, un- 
less schemes of defence are wisely conceived, and kept within the 
limits of real requirements, as is not always the case, it is useless, 
if not worse, in time of war. There is, therefore, nothing which a 
State should guard more jealously than the standard and scope 
of its defences. When, thirty years ago, Great Britain embarked 
upon a huge expenditure on coast defences, intended as a protec- 
tion against a Power possessing a far inferior navy, and itself re- 
maining wisely content with very moderate measures, something 
was clearly wrong. The primary conditions of the problem had 
never been mastered, and the whole question was obscured in a 
maze of technical jargon, intelligible only to the expert, who needs 
always to be restrained within fixed limits. 

General Brialmont is the greatest publicist of the day in re- 
lation to questions of fortification, and his works follow in rapid 
succession, each with its separate volume of admirably executed 
plates. “Les Régions Fortifiées” presses close on the heels of 
“ Influence du tir plongeant,” &c., and is at least equally incon- 
clusive. It is certainly true that fortification is passing through a 
somewhat acute crisis at the present time. The old idols have 
fallen, and the new principle has not yet arisen from the dé6ris. 
We are passing through a period of schism, and the present work, 
like its predecessor, is largely occupied in attempting to refute 
heretics of varying calibre. To General Brialmont “ the astonish- 
ing precision of the fire of rifled mortars and howitzers, and the pro- 
digious number of splinters to which shells charged with poudres 
brisantes produce,” appear to be the new conditions which domi- 
nate the situation. We are told that this condition will operate 
more to the prejudice of the attack than of the defence, provided 
that we accept the author's proposals, although the reasoning 
adopted is capable of another interpretation. General Brialmont’s 
proposals, restoring to permanent fortification the advantages 
which it is supposed to have lost on account of the increased 
accuracy of high-angle fire, and the employment of the “high 
explosives ” in shells, are very simple. The guns of the defence 
are to be enclosed in iron cupolas, hermetically sealed, their 
fire being directed entirely by observers outside, communicating 
by signal or telephone ; and enormous masses of concrete are to 
be employed to cover the shelters provided for the garrison of the 
forts. All the rest is to be practically as it was before, although— 
more as a concession to necessary economy than for any other 
reason—the forts are to be somewhat reduced in size. In 
adopting this simple solution, there are certain difficulties which 
General Brialmont partially realises. France and Germany have 
recently undertaken costly secret experiments with the cupolas 
which, with little or no reason alleged, are here dictated to us as 
“Ja seule solution pratique du probléme;” yet the former 
Power has subsequently shown no desire to add to the few iron 
structures she possesses, while the latter has never adopted them 
for land defences 
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The key note of all the technical portion of General Brial- 
mont’s last work, as of its predecessor, appears to be an increas- 
ing fear of the effects of high explosives and a most exaggerated 
idea of the part they can play in siege warfare. After all, the 
defenders, who have not to transport heavy ammunition over 
miles of country, and place guns in rudely constructed batteries, 
ought—-iron apart—to be able to derive at least equal advantages 
from these new agents ; while there are other features of military 
progress which affect questions of attack and defence far more 
deeply than mélinite or gun-cotton. 


principles of the employment of fortification, General Brialmont 
is scarcely more convincing. It is necessary for his purpose to 
minimise the striking successes which have been obtained by 
mere field works, such as those of Sebastopol and Plevna. 
But the plain lesson to be drawn from the varied experience 
of war is that the grandiose and costly schemes of General 
Brialmont’s school are wholly superfluous. An improved Plevna, 
built with deliberation in peace time, will serve all the needs of 
war. It is the failure of supplies and ammunition, the incapacity 
of commanders, or want of mora/e in the troops, which are usually 
accountable for the fall of fortresses, and the matters which serve 
to engross the mind of the theorist have usually proved to possess 
no real value whatever. 

The “ Fortified Regions,” which supply a title to the book, 
prove to be but glorified quadrilaterals on which reckless expendi- 
ture is to be incurred. Yet, for some reason not clearly explained, 
the Austrian and Bulgarian quadrilaterals, with regard to which 
one seems to have read much that is here reproduced, are not to 
be confounded with the new scheme of which General Brialmont 
is the exponent. The author appears tobe wholly unconsciousof the 
primary condition which ruled the fortunes of the Russo-Turkish war. 
The Russians, totally under-rating their enemy, invaded Bulgaria 
with an altogether inadequate force, and rectified their mistake 
only after passing through a period of much danger. ‘The flank- 
ing position of the quadrilateral would have possessed no 
strategic value whatever if the army of the Czarewitch had 
been strong enough to drive Mehemet Ali into it and observe 
the line of the Lom. Plevna would probably never have sprung 
into existence had the Cossacks been better trained in recon- 
naissance. Most remarkable, however, is the idea that a Russian 
army might have established itself in the centre of the quadri- 
lateral fortresses “four contenir les garnisons.” If this is possible, 
fortresses are clearly of small account ; but the moral deduced 
is the necessity of building another entrenched camp in the centre 
of the group—surely an admirable example of “/es ruineuses con- 
ceptions des ingénieurs.” 

All through this work, with its strange mixture of inconsequent 
reasoning and bald assertion, there is no sign of any realisation 
of the importance of the arm which, beyond all others, has 
changed the conditions of war. “ Odus torpfilles” are doubtless 





Setween the Place improvisée, roundly condemned by the 
author, but which the rich experience of war shows to be re- 
markably effective, and an Antwerp, there lies an intermediate 
class of defences—simple earthworks built with deliberation and 
well provided with strong obstacles and a powerful movable 
armament. Such works will fulfil most of the real requirements 
of war. Organisation, sufficiency of supplies, and well-arranged 
communications, are of far greater importance than ironclad guns 


| and all the trivialities which characterise the fortification of the 
: | happily dwindling school of which General Brialmont is a 
In those portions of his work which deal with the broader 


| THE Worip's GREAT EXPLORERS AND EXPLORATIONS : 


spokesman. 





THE EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE. 


PALESTINE. 
By Major C. R. Conder. London: G. Philip & Son. 1889. 
THIs little book is one of “a series of volumes dealing with the 
life and work of those heroic adventurers through whose exertions 
the face of the earth has been made known to humanity.” So the 
prospectus tells us; and it also tells us that in a few cases the 
work of discovery cannot possibly be associated with the name of 
any single explorer. It appears that, in the judgment of the 
editors, the exploration of Palestine does not form one of these 
less common cases, for Major Conder devotes twenty pages to 
Palestine exploration before he appeared on the field, and 
more than two hundred to his own researches and adventures, 
mingled with a réchauffé of all the crude ideas on Biblical 
epigraphy, ethnology, archeology, and so forth, with which he 
has amused and astonished scholars since his return from the 
Holy Land. We do not blame the Major for this, for he seems 
to have written as he was instructed ; but it is certainly curious 
that a very competent board of editors should not have drawn a 


| distinction between the exploration of a country and the trigono- 


formidable missiles when they have been perfected ; but France, | 


after much heavy expenditure, is not even now disposed to trust 


mélinite overmuch, and a siege of Metz—-if it were a practicable | 


operation—would probably be undertaken with powder-charged 
shells. The weapon which directly rules the modern art of 
field-warfare, and indirectly that of fortifications, is the rifle. 
All the old rules as to the strength necessary for an investing 
force have become worthless. The besieger, if he has time 
to strengthen his position, and if he is properly supplied, can 
repulse any attack which, from the nature of the case, must be 
frontal, and therefore likely to be disastrous. His position in the 
course of a few weeks can be made almost as strong as that of 
the defenders of the costly fortress in his front, and he has certain 
tactical advantages on his side. His force need be little, if at all, 
stronger than that which he can effectually lock up. Great places 


ofarms cannot be held without large armies, which seriously reduce | 


the effective strength of the field army. A beaten army driven 
within the lines of a fortress can at best retain in its front an 
equal force, and will itself be lost for the purposes of a campaign. 
Fortresses in the present day can practically fulfil but two pur- 
poses—the barring of important lines of communication, or the 
protection of the seat of government of a State and its main 
arsenals and depéts of stores. With the growing network of the 
European railway systems, the first becomes more difficult. Al- 
ternative routes abound, and an increased distance matters rela- 
tively little to the locomotive ; so that the mere destruction of a 
tunnel or an important bridge may sometimes have all the delay- 
ing effect of a fortress. The difficulties of the defence of such 
capitals as Paris or London lie in feeding and controlling the civil 
population, far more than in fortification. Had Paris, in 1870, been 
fortified in accordance with all the elaboration in which General 
Brialmont revels, it would not have held out another day. 


| 





metrical survey of it. The Ordnance Survey has given us a map 
much superior in accuracy (except perhaps in the transcription of 
Arabic names) to any of those that preceded it, and does great 
credit to Major Conder and the other Royal Engineers engaged 
on the work. But the Survey of Western Palestine was in no 
sense the exploration of an unknown or little-known country ; it 
only summed up and put the seal of mathematical precision on a 
long series of arduous and successful explorations which had 
already produced, in the hands of Robinson and Vandevelde, 
such full and accurate maps as we do not even now possess for 
many of the best-known parts of the East. 

To justify this statement, let us examine the very convenient 
“index of Old Testament sites” which is given at the end of the 
volume before us. The list, we are told, contains 422 names, of 
which 144 are claimed by Major Conder as his own discovery. 
These figures, however, are much too favourable to our author. 
A very large proportion of the supposed new names were known 
to Robinson and other previous travellers, though they did not 
venture to identify them with Old Testament sites. And in not 
a few cases the identifications now set forth as new had actually 
been suggested by older writers. For example, Major Conder 
claims twenty-five new identifications in the list of Judzean cities 
(Josh. xv.). Of these, six were put forth by Knobel in 1861, and 
one or two others had been discussed. Of those which remain, 
some are demonstrably false, and others mere wild guesses, 
ignoring the leading principles of Semitic phonetics, while one or 
two are probably right, and half a dozen more are fairly plausible 
conjectures. One is surprised to see how very few points of any 
value had been overlooked by Robinson and other explorers who 
prosecuted their work under external circumstances far less 
favourable than those of the Survey. 

It is not of course any reproach to the Survey that in the 
matter of Old Testament sites so little was left for it to glean ; 
but it is a pity that the desire to shine in this line has led to so 
many fanciful suggestions, and even to not a few arbitrary 
attempts to upset well-established conclusions. One of the most 
inexcusable of these is the removal of Megiddo from the valley 
of the Kishon to the basin of the Jordan, an attempt which has 
met with general reprehension. 

In Eastern Palestine, where the work of the Survey was 
unfortunately cut short by the Turkish authorities, Major Conder 
was on ground much less fully explored, and the story of his ex- 
pedition contains more adventure and picturesque incident. 
But even here a proper account of Palestine exploration would 
have much to say of Burckhardt, Seetzen, and other pioneers of 
science. 
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BROWNING'S MESSAGE TO HIS TIME. 


BROWNING'S MESSAGE TO HIS TIME By Edward Berdoe. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co 1890 


Mr. BROWNING must certainly have been either the most good- 
natured of poets or the worst of critics to have expressed his 
gratitude for the papers published in this volume. Dr. Berdoe 
did not consider what his praise was worth before he so freely 
bestowed it, and Mr. Browning apparently was kindly enough not 
to look too closely into its value. It is scarcely possible that the 
pretentious folly which delighted the insignificant society before 
which it was read could have pleased a man of sense and taste, 
much less a man of genius. When a young lady, a warm ad- 
mirer of Johnson’s works, once ventured to call on the old fellow in 
Bolt Court and pour out a carefully prepared enthusiastic effusion, 
as she stood panting for her idol’s reply, he merely replied, “ Fiddle- 
de-dee, my dear.” Good-nature may be carried to an excess; and it 
becomes a real fault if it encourages folly. We should have thought 
better of Mr. Browning’s head, and not worse of his heart, had he 
returned Dr. Berdoe a far briefer answer than the three letters of 
grateful acknowledgment, of which facsimiles are given in this 
book. “ Fiddle-de-dee, my dear Doctor,” would have been all 
that was required. As an autograph, such a reply would have 
been of the greatest value. Moreover, it might have acted as a 
check on the author in publishing his folly to the world. He 
might have confined his essays to the Browning Society had not 
the poet in his first letter signed himself * Yours gratefully ever.” 
The full extent of the obligation under which he lay to Dr. Berdoe 
and the other members even he could never have suspected. It 
seems that about eight years ago they discovered his existence— 


* Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night : 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be !' and all was light."’ 


In like manner the Browning Society said, “ Let Dr. Furnivall, 
Miss E. H. Hickey, Dr. Berdoe, and ourselves be, and not only 
be, but bore, and the great poet will be revealed.” But here our 
author shall speak for himself, and for his friends : 

“*For eight years and a half our Society has challenged—and 
in a certain sense compelled—attention to the great merits of the 
works of the late poet ; and it would be impossible to deny that 
it has had some share in effecting the marked change in opinion 
concerning them.’ Ten years ago Browning was ridiculed by 
every scribbler and contemned by all the press ; now he lies in 
Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. Immediately after the 


Browning Society was started by Dr. Furnivall and Miss E. H.° 


Hickey the sale of the poet’s works was immensely stimulated, 
and the volumes that were lying neglected on the publishers’ 
shelves speedily got into circulation ; and little wonder.” 

Dr. Berdoe must be as happy in his youth as he is unhappy 
in his arrogance. It is only lately that we have heard of the 
existence of his society, but Browning’s greatness as a poet has 
been known to most people for more years, we suspect, than our 
author haslived. Let the Browning Society turn to such a work 
as Charles Knight's “English Cyclopedia of Biography,” and 
there they will see that four-and-thirty years ago, long before most 
of them had reached their cradles, their favourite is spoken of in 
terms of generous praise. There in a few brief paragraphs is 
clearly stated much that Dr. Berdoe has spread over pages of foolish 
and inflated talk. “ Mr. Browning,” says the writer, “is as much 
a thinker as a poet, and his thoughts are generally in tracks into 
which only educated minds can follow him. Add to this that he 
is a man of immense stores of acquired information on all kinds 
of curious topics.” And now, twenty-five years later, these 
people form their society, and compel our attention to the great 
merits of his works! What, we should like to ask, are Dr. 
Berdoe’s pretensions as a compeller of attention? On his title- 
page he styles himself “ Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England; Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians 
(Edinburgh) ; Member of the British Medical Association, &c. 
&c.” In other words he is what is commonly known as a general 
practitioner. What is hidden away under the double “ &c.” we 
cannot pretend to guess. But for all that we can see his 
training has much more fitted him for judging of pills than 
poetry. We will not dispute his skill in mixing a potion so long 
as he will allow newspaper critics to know something of the art 
which they have made their study, and of pretentious writers too. 
Who has made him a judge of literature? In what school of criticism 
has he studied? Where are his degrees and his diplomas? Mr. 
Browning’s works he describes as “the bravest, most bracing, and 
virile body of literature that has emanated from any English author 





since Shakespeare.” We hope that if such nonsense as this has been 
the talk of the society, the poet himself never heard of it. Whatever 
may have been his merits-—and that they are very great we willingly 
allow—he must have been not only offended but even disgusted 
at such gross adulation. If he hoped one day to stand “before the 
starry threshold of Jove’s court,” yet he surely knew that his post 
would be far behind the rank where Milton stands. There is no 
worse friend of a great writer than the man who challenges such 
absurd comparisons. David Hume made himself and his country- 
man, John Home, ridiculous by boldly maintaining that “ Douglas 
would be esteemed the best, and by French critics the only 
tragedy of our language.” These fanatic worshippers of Browning 
are, for the most part, we are persuaded, very ignorant. They 
freely abuse poets whom they have never read. How ignorant, for 
instance, Dr. Berdoe is of the very metre in which Pope wrote, is 
shown by his maintaining that he said of the Monument :— 


‘* Like a tall bully, it lifts the head and lies.” 


Before they set their idol above the great writers of the last three 
centuries, for heaven’s sake let them first read them. Even if 
their opinion is not changed, it will have done them great good 
to have gone through a course of good clear English. They 
may with patience and diligent practice in time come to write 
English themselves. We should like to sentence the whole 
Browning Society to six months’ hard labour at common sense. 
The discipline, no doubt, would at first be severe, possibly even 
almost cruel; but if their wits survived it, they would with 
gratitude own how beneficial it had been. ‘“ We expect,” says Dr. 
Berdoe, “a nineteenth-century poet to be sane.” Why he should 
expect an age which in an earlier passage he has foolishly abused 
as “limp and gelatinous” to produce saner poets than the other 
centuries, he does not tell us. But we, in our turn, shall expect 
those who write about these poets not tobe silly. There must bea 
certain reciprocity, a give-and-take, in these matters. Ifa critic 
wishes to write rant, let him choose for his subject a ranting 
poet ; but from our true poet let him keep off his flood of folly. 

Nothing is more absurd than the way in which these 
Browningites praise each other. Dr. Berdoe quotes some of 
Dr. Furnivall’s ill-expressed extravagance, and says that he has 
well described the poet. No doubt Dr. Furnivall has not for- 
gotten to pat his young friend with approval on the back. “Two 
distinguished literary women” have been kind enough to criticise 
one of our author’s papers, and these criticisms he publishes. 
He gives a long list of members of his society, many of them 
utterly insignificant ; and, just as he rounds his medical titles 
with a double “ &c.” so, after going through their names, he adds 
“and a host of other men and women famous in Literature and 
Art.” Of all those whom he had mentioned, there is only one 
who has the least claim to be called famous, and his fame and 
genius we cheerfully allow. We are speaking of Mr. Holman Hunt. 
We wish that he had managed to keep out of Dr. Berdoe’s pages. 
Yet, after all, he is not so badly treated as Mr. Browning. He is 
merely put in a list of men who are famous mostly for nothing ; 
his pictures are neither explained nor praised. Let him be on his 
guard. If he does not take care, he too will be discovered, and 
attention not only challenged but even compelled to the great 
merits of his works. And then the day will at length come—may 
it be long delayed !—when “the recognition and honours wili 
culminate,” to use Dr. Berdoe’s words, “in the pomp and digni- 
fied ceremony” of a funeral in Westminster Abbey. If he does 
achieve this “ dignified ceremony,” he will owe it, as will no doubt 
be boldly asserted, not to his own great genius, but to the dis- 
coveries of a set of fussy and ignorant admirers. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE STATE. 
L'EraT MODERNE ET SES FoncTions. Par Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. Paris: 
Guillaumin et Cie. 18go. 
WHAT ought the State todo, and why? Such is the question 
which the present generation has to face, and M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
comes forward with his answer. Readers of his previous works— 
“ Sur la Distribution des Richesses,” “ Le Collectivisme,” “ Précis 
d’ Economie Politique ”— will know the lines which it is likely to 
follow. First, the State ought to do extremely little ; and, secondly, 
the modern State grows every day less fitted to do that little. At 
the outset, he brushes aside two modern theories. He will have 
nothing to do with the physiology of Schiffle, or the metaphysics 
of L. v. Stein. The State is not the brain of the body politic ; it 
is not the highest, but only the largest personality. On the other 
hand, no praise is high enough for the publications of the Liberty 
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and Property Defence League, and of Mr. Herbert Spencer. We 
cannot help thinking that M. Leroy-Beaulieu would have done 
well to bear in mind the warnings of the latter against “ anti- 
patriotic bias.” From first to last his book is the outcome of a 
reaction against the present system of government in France; 
where it has fallen to the lot of a Democratic Republic to admin- 
ister a highly centralised system, which presupposes a single ruler 
at its head. Far different is the German system, for which our 
author has a sneaking regard. The bureaucracy in that country 
—like the sailor’s trousers—can stand alone, is independent of 
Governments, and will wrestle a fall yet with the impetuous 
reformer who has seized the helm. 

When we come to ask for a justification of the maxims which 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu lays down, we catch only an uncertain sound. 
They are nowhere reduced to a central guiding principle, no- 
where co-ordinated, and tacitly L. v. Stein’s dictum is adopted 
after all that “the function of the State must be conceived as 
endless,” for no limit, or principle of limitation, is given; thus 
his book has no logical basis—it lacks proportion, it lacks finality 
and that definiteness which we have a right to expect from a French 
author. It is the function of the State, to take a single instance, 
to “preserve the continuity of the nation,” or, as an English 
writer puts it, to see to “ national husbandry.” What is involved 
in this? “The care of the soil, the care of forests, of water supply, 
the regulation of fishing and of shooting.” Gracious heavens ! 
Consider for a moment what this would imply here. The 
State might rouse to activity the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, might take away Mr. Gladstone’s axe, might expel Mr. 
Winans, and lay out his deer-forests in neat quincunxes of fir 
and larch, might fill the Thames in summer, and purify the Cam ! 
“ The waste places everywhere should be planted by the State to 
increase the moisture.” It is impossible to see the end of it. Mr. 
Bryce’s pet scheme for allowing everyone access to his neigh- 
bour’s mountain may as well be dropped, for there will be 
nothing to see when you get there. The finest scenery in 
England will be reduced to the grim monotony of a German 
forest. Norfolk will not contain a partridge, nor Scotland a 
grouse. We can fancy Lord Wemyss saying, as he reads, “ Timeo 
Gallos et dona ferentes!” If this be the programme of /azssez- 
faire, of a sceptic as to Government interference, we are far 
advanced indeed ! 

On the hopelessness of the modern State the writer has much 
to say. It is always of a party character ; it is elective, and is 
therefore liable to the passing gusts of popular passion; “it re- 
presents the nation as an instantaneous photograph represents a 
horse which it takes at full gallop, and which in the photograph 
gallops on for ever ;” it issubject toa “social atmosphere” exercising 
considerable pressure in several directions. We need not follow 
the list of its possible activities, or the comparison of the results of 
individual and State effort. Whether it be railroads or religion, 
gas or education, the insurance of workmen or the holding of ex- 
hibitions, building harbours or sending telegrams, the advantage 
is always with individual enterprise. In one sphere and one only 
is the writer favourable to State initiative and control—viz., 
colonisation. For once he shakes himself free of national pre- 
possessions, for his colonial policy can scarcely be the result of 
the experience of French success. 

Some of the instances he quotes illustrate in an amusing way 
the shortcomings of Governments. The Municipal Council of 
Paris, the writers défe noire, had occasion, from motives of 
economy, to institute a jour maigre in various establishments, but 
they inserted a proviso that it should not be Friday! The 
meddlesome exactions of the Town Council of Montpellier have 
ruined the tramway company, and the rails have been sold for 
old iron. In one commune of the Pas-de-Calais, the whole 
population, with four exceptions, is in receipt of relief—Choles- 
bury must look to its laurels! On the other hand, we think he is 
unduly severe on the action of the Paris Council, who having to 
issue a grammar for use in the schools of the city, preferred one 
drawn up by an ex-communard. If the County Council of 
London were to issue a hymnal by authority, we should not 
suspect their motives in entrusting the work to Mr. Burns. On 
the other hand, it might have been wiser to give the contract for 
printing to someone else than the communard’s partner. 

One or two points with regard to our own country demand 
notice. We are convinced that no English workhouse contains 
a “moulin-d-marcher,” z.¢., our old frend, the treadmill. We 
deprecate an allusion to Mr. Goschen as an economist “a ses 
heures.” We admire the confidence which can say of Mr. 
Chamberlain that he “has plunged deep into Socialism, but is now 
less inclined to it,” that he has been a “ political pantheist,” but 
that “his Radicalism has now learnt wisdom.” 





IBSEN FOR THE ENGLISH. 
THE PROsE DRAMAS OF HENRIK IBSEN. Vol. i. Edited by Wilham 
Archer. London: Walter Scott. 1890. 

Ir is less than twelve months since that A Dol?s House, 
produced at a London theatre, provoked quite a storm of criticism, 
and was liberally, too often unjustly, abused. Preceding trans- 
lations of some of Ibsen’s works had been allowed to pass 
unchallenged by the “ British Matrons” of literature, and were 
reaching, with but little assistance from the critics, a steadily in- 
creasing circle of readers. The extravagant attacks on Ibsen which 
followed the production of A Dolfs House were met by praise 
often as undiscriminating. Ibsenism became for a space the to pic of 
conversation. Many persons who had neither read the play nor 
seen the fine interpretation of it given by Miss Achurch and her 
company, formed, notwithstanding, their own opinions as to Nora’s 
conduct. When this play was originally brought out, about ten 
years ago, so high did feeling run in Stockholm that we are told 
of many social invitations being issued bearing the legend, “ You 
are requested not to mention Ibsen’s Do//s House.” Although 
here in London we did not become quite so bad as that, Ibsen 
has come to be an unsafe subject, unless we feel our way very 
gently along the conversational road. 

Views with regard to Ibsen and his work being so divergent, 
and being founded in too many cases on the most superficial 
knowledge of one or two of the plays, Mr. William Archer de- 
serves our thanks for putting thus within the reach of all a com- 
plete translation of the prose dramas ; he deserves our thanks not 
only for putting excellent translations of the plays within the reach 
of all, who may now, at any rate, read before damning them, 
but thanks are also due to him from all admirers of the genius of 
Ibsen (even though they may maintain that Shakespeare is still 
uneclipsed) for thus placing before them a complete set of what 
are (whatever they are not) thoughtful contributions to the study 
of social problems ; for we must never lose sight of the fact that 
these dramas each and all have their lesson to convey—lessons in§ 
tended often for the whole of society ; and we cannot help con- 
sidering Ibsen’s plays as being so many sociological, political, or 
ethical studies of character, individual and social, in addition to, 
we were almost saying before, being plays for dramatic represen- 
tation. 

In the volume under notice (the first of the complete prose 
dramas) we have 7he League of Youth, The Pillars of Society, 
and A Doll’s House. The last two of these have previously 
appeared in English translations, Zhe Pillars of Society being 
included in Mr. Havelock Ellis’s volume of “Ibsen’s Plays” 
in the “Camelot” series, while A Do/l’s House (translated, with 
an excellent biographical introduction, by Miss Frances Lord) 
appeared in 1882. In Zhe Pillars of Society we have Ibsen 
using the keen irony which is characteristic of his style in 
these dramas, against that which he never tires of attacking 
—the conventional lies, hypocrisies, and meannesses that are 
said and acted in the social and family life of this nineteenth 
century, and which are too often looked upon—-such is the force 
of habit—as a necessary part of our civilisation and progress. Of 
the much-discussed Dod/’s House it would ape e as difficult 
to say anything new as it would be, in writing of Ibsen, to ignore 
it altogether. It and Ghosts are the two nei towards which 
nearly all the opposition to Ibsen is directed; indeed, Nora’s 
action in leaving her husband, home, and children, has been 
severely criticised by some persons who are at the same time 
admirers of Ibsen. All kinds of alternative endings to the play 
have been suggested ; some people protest that they always like 
to consider that Nora returned the following morning. They who 
think this can, it would seem, scarcely realise the true character 
of the woman whom Ibsen has placed before us. Having once, 
as by a flash, gained an insight into her own character, and into 
Helmer’s character; having withstood his appeals (behind which 
who cannot see, as she must have seen, the egoism of the man ?), 
having done this, having proved herself capable of doing this, 
Nora would be inconsistent with herself if she were to abate one 
jot in her resolves—the miracle would, indeed, have to happen. 
And again, it would have been a most illogical conclusion for the 
play to have ended in any “all-lived-happily-ever-after ” style, as 
some critics appear to wish ; such critics failing, it would seem, to 
recognise in Ibsen’s work a form of drama widely different—and 
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intended to be widely different—from the conventional drama, in 
relation to which it may be said to stand somewhat as Walt 
Whitman’s poetry stands to that of the generality of his contem- 
poraries. That is to say, it is an almost entirely new force— 
the strength of which has yet to be judged — introduced into 
literature. 

The third and last of the plays in the present volume (in 
which, by the way, it occupies the first position) is Zhe League 
of Youth—a drama which has not before been placed before 
English readers. In it we have one Stensgard forming the 
League of Youth to further his own advancement in society and 
in politics; we have him shifting his allegiance now from one 
faction in the town to the other, and then back again to the first, 
just as the one or the other appears more powerful ; we have him 
paying court now to one woman, now to another, as he thinks al- 
liance with this or that family most likely to further his progress ; 
and after all his duplicity and deceit we are left to imagine that he 
is well on his way to gain the political power for which he had 
been striving ; we feel, indeed, that a certain measure of poetical 
justice is meted out to him when in the fifth act all the ladies to 
whom he has paid attention are “otherwise engaged.” On the 
whole, though, this play leaves us in a somewhat depressed state 
of mind ; it gives us but a gloomy, pessimistic view of a society in 
which each is scheming against all. Despite the feeling pro- 
duced by the play taken as a whole, there are in parts of it some 
passages pregnant as any we have noted elsewhere in Ibsen’s 
dramas; witness this from the fifth act: “You reproach your 
son ; but what have you done forhim? You have taken care to 
develop his faculties, but not to form his character. You have lec- 
tured him upon the honour of his family, but you have not guided 
and moulded him so that honour became to him an irresistible 
instinct.” In the third act of this play, too, is struck the note 
that vibrates throughout A Do/ll’s House; it is when Selma 
reproaches her father and husband: “ You have dressed me up 
like a doll ; you have played with me as you would play witha 
child.” It is this lesson of the importance of the forming of good 
character on which Ibsen is ever earnestly insisting ; he wishes 
to bring home to all the fact of the true individuality of each 
individual. This is only a part, but it is no mean part, of Ibsen’s 
ethical teaching ; his every play is a play with a purpose. It is 
sometimes objected that Ibsen is destructive, but not comstructive ; 
if this were wholly true—which, to any reader of his works, it 
obviously is not—it can but be answered that destruction must 
precede any attempt at reconstruction : we cannot build our new 
and enlarged premises on the ground on which yet stands the old 
building that we have outgrown. 





FIVE NOVELS. 

1. A RAILWAY FOUNDLING. By Nomad. Three vols. London: Trischler 
& Co. 1890. 

2. THE NUGENTS OF CARRICONNA. By Tighe Hopkins. Three vols. 
London : Ward & Downey. 1890. 

3. Josuva. By Georg Ebers. From the German by Clara and Margaret 
Bell. Two vols. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 1890. 

4. Prince Dick or DAHOMEY. By James Greenwood. London: Ward 
& Downey. 1890. 

s. THe House OF THE WoLF. By Stanley J. Weyman. London: Long- 
mans & Co, 1890. 

“THE RAILWAY FOUNDLING” is a long and wearisome novel, 

with an irritating clever plot. It has an interesting preface by 

Mr. John Aird—a preface which might lead one to suppose that 

the novel dealt mainly with railway life, whereas only a smaller 

part of the book deals with this subject. And although we find 
in that part some of the special knowledge that every intelligent 
reader likes to get, in the rest of the novel we have instances of 
remarkable ignorance. It is in dialogue that the author chiefly 
fails. The conversations are flat, uninteresting, and improbable ; 
especially the conversations of the family whose varied love affairs 
we follow. “ Don’t be snaggy,” was a piece of advice which the 
members of that family gave one another at times, and which may 
possibly be local, although we could fit it with other adjectives. 

There was no nasty reserve about any of these characters. The 

step from an introduction to an intimacy was always a short step. 

And the dialect, where used, is not convincing. 

If“ Nomad” ever writes us another novel, we hope that she 
will cut out the purposeless padding. There is far too much of 





it in this story. “The last chapter of a story,” the writer says, 
“must always be written with mixed feelings. There is a relief 
that, such as it is, it is completed.” We take it that this is one of 
the few points on which the reader of a book should not sym- 
pathise with the writer ; but, although we have been able to give 
but little praise, it is not our fault that here the authoress has 
our fullest sympathy. We also felt an intense relief that, such as 
it was, it was completed. 

Mr. Tighe Hopkins has written an extremely bright, graceful, 
and charming story. The interest is persistent ; the humour is 
delicious ; few of the characters are conventional, and at least 
one is strikingly original. There is very much that we should 
like to quote. Anthony’s advertisement for a young lady to teach 
him astronomy, and the description of that young lady’s journey 
on an Irish railway, would be good instances of the humour ; 
and some of the incidents connected with the opium-eater, 
with whom the young lady subsequently fell in love, would 
serve very well to illustrate the more sombre but not less 
admirable part of the book. But space and justice forbid such quota- 
tions. Perhaps we might hint that the young lady who succeeded 
in obtaining the post of teacher of astronomy to the eccentric 
old Anthony was, to commence with, something of an adventuress ; 
although the reader will sympathise with her throughout. No 
one need be frightened by the word astronomy, for we do not get 
too much of it, and this noble science is not treated too reverently. 
“The Nugents of Carriconna” is a fresh, vigorous story, and 
seems to have been written for the most part in a good temper 
and high spirits. 

And now we must draw closer around us the veil of anonymity, 
although Mr. Hopkins has confessed in the pages of the New 
Review that he does not like anonymity ; we must shelter our- 
selves beneath the Editorial We in which he does not believe. 
For we feel constrained to point out that when we had left the 
book for a little while, had allowed its charm to evaporate from 
our memory, and had begun to think it over, we saw that one 
thing in it was improbable and almost impossible— Dora's pro- 
longed stay at Carriconna. And when we turned back to the 
book, we noticed that in the first volume (page 133) Dora is her 
second name, and in the third volume (page 195) it is her first 
name ; nor is it difficult to see how this slip happened ; but it 
should be corrected. And either “Cariconna” on the cover or 
“ Carriconna” on the title-page is wrong. 

To acknowledged learning and critical ability Dr. Ebers adds 
the power to construct and write a tolerable romance. In reading 
“ Joshua” we have a feeling of confidence ; the author has not 
studied a period to write the book, but has written the book 
because he studied the period. “ Few perhaps,” he says, in a pre- 
face of which every page is full of interest, “ have ever reflected as 
to how the events related in the Bible from the Jewish point of 
view may have affected the Egyptians ; or what the political con- 
dition of the land of the Pharaohs may have been when they bid 
the Israelites depart. I have endeavoured to depict these things 
as truly as possible from the monumental records.” With this 
confidence in the author, with this anticipation of fresh light to be 
thrown on an old story, one is at the outset prepared to be pleased 
with the book. 

Yet it is to be doubted if all will be very well pleased. 
It must be remembered that the book is a translation. It 
would have been possible, although difficult, to have preserved 
some of the beautiful archaic English with which the story of 
Joshua is associated. It is true that it would have required 
exceptional skill to have done this without unfairly translating, 
and without any appearance of affectation. The translators of 
“Joshua” have not thought such a course advisable. The 
English is the English of this century, and it frequently seems 
inadequate. “In short, I must speak strongly to Moses,” Joshua 
says in one place. Qne is familiar with the representation of 
scriptural characters in doublet and hose ; but to put such words 
into the mouth of Joshua is to disguise him as a managing 
clerk. Of Dr. Ebers’ theological views little need be said in this 
place. They will probably offend more than they will please. 
To one class he will appear too heterodox and to another too ortho- 
dox. He is not in sympathy with the destructive criticism of the 
newer German school ; nor, on the other hand, would the English 
Evangelical party find in him an advocate of the literal interpre- 
tation. To him the beauty of religion and the facts of history and 
science are alike important ; and although his main purpose in 
this book is not theological, his method of dealing with miracles 
is well worth study and attention. The book is dedicated to the 
memory of Gustav Baur. 

“Prince Dick of Dahomey” got into considerable peril in that 
loathsome country. A native girl helped him out of his danger 
and escaped with him. She did this because she loved him, and 
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left only two things possible to the novelist who wrote about her. 
She might marry Prince Dick ; but the marriage of a white hero 
with a negress would never do for the ordinary English reader. 
Or she might die ; which would get her out of the way and leave 
the hero in a perfectly dignified and honourable position. So Mr. 
James Greenwood killed Murmillo ; and it is to be hoped for his 
sake that the boys who read this book will not have a clear 
recollection of another book which was popular a few years ago. 

But his story does not stop here ; we move on through chapter 
after chapter of adventure and coincidence. In coincidence Mr. 
James Greenwood does especially revel. Safety only comes at 
the last moment, just when the inexperienced reader is saying to 
himself that the hero positively must die this time. But the story 
is written for boys, and a boy likes plenty of coincidence with 
his novel, if he likes tales of adventure. This is a distinctly 
healthy book for a boy to read. The love-making is _ re- 
duced to a minimum, and human life is treated as if it had 
value, and was not to be taken lightly. But no author should be 
satisfied with the assurance that he has done no harm; much 
more is justly expected, although it may be doubted if any book 
which only aims at innocent excitement will ever fulfil that 
expectation. Excitement is one thing and interest is another. 
There are not enough interesting books for boys. 

The usual nonsense about the physical superiority of the 
English finds a place in the story; and its literary merit is not 
high. 

* The historical novel has been under a shade since Scott laid 
down his pen, but there are signs which seem to indicate that the 
temporary eclipse is passing. Such works as “ Micah Clarke” 
and “The Splendid Spur” must awaken the hope that writers 
may still be found amongst us who can clothe historic scenes 
with the vivid interest of real life. Mr. Stanley Weyman may 
now fairly claim his place beside the writers of the two books we 
have just mentioned. “The House of the Wolf” is a story which 
concerns itself almost entirely with the night of Black Bartholo- 
mew and with the scenes enacted in Paris on that fateful eve. It 
is as brilliantly vivid, as full of absorbing interest, as dramatic in 
action, and as intense in adventure, as though it dealt with the for- 
tunes of people of to-day instead of with those of France in the 
middle ages. Mr. Stanley Weyman may be congratulated upon 
having produced a genuine four de force, a novel which is at once 
true to the historic past and fascinating for the readers of to-day. 


MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 


PRINCE BISMARCK occupies a prominent place in the magazines 
and reviews for April, although it cannot be said that the articles 
on the stirring subject of his fall are quite so good as we had 
the right to expect. Sir Roland Blennerhassett’s paper in the 
Nineteenth Century is by far the best of these contributions. It is 
written from the standpoint of one who knows. Sir Roland not 
only has a more intimate acquaintance with German politics than 
the majority of his fellow-countrymen, but has the great advan- 
tage of a personal knowledge of Prince Bismarck and the other 
leading actors in the great drama which has just been enacted 
on the banks of the Spree. His paper is, therefore, one that is 
well worth reading for its intrinsic merits, as well as for the 
pleasant style of the writer. We can hardly say so much for the 
somewhat pretentious “ Midnight Conversation” between King and 
Minister which is reported in the Contemporary Review. This is 
one of those imaginary pieces of biography which depend far 
more upon the skill of the writer than upon his actual knowledge, 
and the author of the dialogue in the Contemporary Review is no 
Landor. Nor does the Mew Review shine in its discussion 
of the great Bismarckian drama, though here also there is 


manifest knowledge, of at least the superficial side of the ex- 
Chancellors character. Next month perhaps we shall have a 
further instalment of Bismarck literature, written with greater 
care and to greater profit. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling comes to the front in the magazines 
of the current month, both Longman’s and Macmillan’s having 
stories from his pen. Of the story in Loggman’s we would 
rather say nothing at all ; it must be a great disappointment to 
Mr. Kipling’s admirers. That in Macmillan’s “The Man who 
Was,” has more force and substance, but it is marred by the 
blatant jingoism of the writer, and by that strain of flippancy 
which in his case too frequently verges upon vulgarity. Mr. 
Kipling is a man of such undoubted powers that the best service 


| 


his friends can do him is to dwell severely upon his defects. He 
has but to overcome these in order to take for himself a great 
place in English literature, but in order to make that place his own 
he must learn from his critics, and correct some of those errors of 
style and taste which at present are too conspicuous in his 
writings. 

The lighter magazines seem to carry off the honours this 


| month from the regular reviews. We have not seen a more read- 





able Cornfiil for a longtime than the new number, in which the 
“ Circuit Notes” begun some time ago are continued in the most 
amusing and effective manner. Zhe Anglish /llustrated Magazine 
again is well to the front with timely articles on Rowing at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; the first from the pen of Mr. Grenfell, and the 
second from that of Mr. Lehmann, both acknowledged authorities 
on the subject. Mr. Bourchier tells us Englishmen something of 
the social conditions of life in Bulgaria. It is amazing to 
reflect upon the ignorance of the average Englishman, even the 
Englishman who considers himself travelled, with regard to the 
conditions of life on the lower reaches of the Danube. It is 
little more than two days’ railway travel from Charing Cross to 
Bucharest, and yet there are more men in London who can talk 
with knowledge and confidence about Central Asia or the Islands 
of the Pacific than there are men who know anything about the 
lives of Wallach and Bulgar. The pretty little sketch by Lady 
Caermarthen in the -nglish [dlustrated will support the reputation 
she has deservedly won by her recent novel. Murray's Magazine 
is not so amusing as it ought to be, in spite of the fact that Mr. 
Norreys contributes a serial story to it. One of the most inter- 
esting papers in the number is that by Lady Frederick Cavendish, 
telling the story of her five months in South Africa ; whilst Mr. 
Campbell Swinton contributes a really useful and practical article 
on the subject of electric lighting. Zhe Gentleman's Magazine 
steadily pursues its appointed way, and maintains its reputation 
as one of the most literary of all our English periodicals. It is 
pleasant indeed in presence of so much of the new journalism and 
new magazinism to come upon at least one magazine, and that the 
oldest of all, which never allows itself to be tempted into Radical 
courses, and yet is always readable. 7Zime does aspire to 
distinction in the field of new journalism, but it is clever 
and readable in spite of this fact, and the present number con- 
tains some really good contributions. 

To return briefly to the Reviews, we must call special attention 
to Professor Boyd Dawkins’ account of the discovery of coal near 
Dover, and the possibilities to which it points. Professor Boyd 
Dawkins has the credit of being the real discoverer of the seam 
near Dover, at least it was at his instigation that the boring was 
made which resulted so fortunately, and the story he has now to 
tell is one of the fairy tales of science. 

The Contemporary also contains an important article by Pro- 
fessor Dicey discussing the wisdom of introducing the Swiss re- 
ferendum into this country. Mr. Dicey, without absolutely com- 
mitting himselftoa recommendation of this form of plebiscite, shows 
that there is much to be said in its favour. In the Fortnightly 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, always brilliant and readable, raises her pro- 
test against the modern system of reviewing. The substance of 
what she has to say is compressed into a sentence, “ Three lines 
of small print discuss and dismiss a work that is the outcome of a 
life’s study, and those three lines are written by a man who does 
not know the very alphabet of the subject.” Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
protest is undoubtedly called for by the condition of much of our 
critical literature at the present day, but she ought at least to give 
credit to those who are endeavouring to reform the existing 
system, and to raise English criticism once more to the level it 
occupied in the times of which she writes. Log-rolling, by the 
way, is one of the subjects upon which Mrs. Lynn Linton is very 
bitter—and with reason. *Of a work lately published she tells us, 
“one man alone wrote sixteen reviews,” the author of the work 
being a friend of his? Why does she not go a step further and 
tell us the name of this prince among log-rollers? Next month let 
us strip the masks from the faces of the professional claque and 
expose them to the deluded public. The National Review has 
two social articles of timely interest, “The Cost of a Shorter Day,” 
by Mr. Hobson, and “ Our Farmers in Chains,” by the Rev. Harry 
Jones; whilst the number is lightened by a capital study of the 
characteristics of the Yorkshire Dalesman, a being who is as yet 
almost unknown to the majority of his fellow-countrymen. The 
New Review has the beginning of a delicate apologue by Olive 
Schreiner, and of a story entitled “ The World’s Desire,” to which 
the names of Mr. Rider Haggard and Mr. Andrew Lang are 
appended, but either Mr. Haggard or Mr. Lang ought to favour 
us with a “critical” dissertation upon this immortal work. In 
its present form it is, we regret to say, to the ordinary reader very 
much what Greek was to the Tichborne claimant. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

** AMONG THESELKIRK GLACIERS "is the title which Mr. W. S. Green has 
given to a volume in which he recounts his travels and scientific researches 
in the Rocky Mountain regions of British Columbia, during the autumn 
and winter of 1888. Although for nearly four years trains have crossed 
the American continent on the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Selkirk 
range is still very little known, and no one prior to Mr. Green, scientific- 
ally acquainted with glacier-clad mountains, had explored the wild and 
lonely district. The higher portions of the three parallel ranges, the 
Rockies, the Selkirks, and the Gold Mountains, are all glacier-clad. So 
far as our traveller is able to judge, the lowest termination of the glaciers 
in the Selkirks is at about four thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
The forests in the Rockies are comparatively open, and pack-horses can 
be taken nearly everywhere through them; but those of the Selkirks 
are dense and luxuriant, and, indeed, well-nigh impenetrable, because 
of the undergrowth or scrub, which consists to a large extent of 
alders and white-flowered rhododendrons. Mr. Green states that 
the white cedar attains sometimes a height of a hundred and 
fifty feet in these forests, whilst the trunk is occasionally ten feet 
in diameter. The flora of the Selkirks is richer than that of the Rockies, 
but animal life is not nearly so plentiful or varied. Grouse of three 
species is to be met with. The wild goat abounds, but, unlike the chamois, 
it is covered with long white wool, and has very large hoofs which 
enable it to traverse the soft snow. Black bears are very numerous, 
and there are a great many smaller animals of the marten and squirrel 
famihes. Mr. Green grows enthusiastic over the scenery in the canon of 
the Frazer, a river a thousand miles long, which was discovered in 1793 
by Alexander Mackenzie, after whom the Mackenzie river is named. 
About two thousand five hundred tons of canned salmon is described as a 
fair estimate of the annual output of the ‘‘ canneries” of the Frazer river 
alone, and most of it finds its way to England. The book gives a graphic 
account of the author’s ascent to an elevation of seven thousand eight 
hundred and four feet above the level of the sea, and of the magnificent 
prospect over the glacier world which he gained when once he had 
clambered up to his rocky coign of vantage. 

Six of the eight papers grouped together in Mr. Clouston’s dainty 
volume are concerned with subjects suggested by the author’s researches 
in Oriental literature. The book opens with an attractive but critical 
account of the great Persian poet Saadi and his writings. This is 
followed by some amusing examples of ‘‘ Oriental wit and humour,” and 
next follows a description of the popular Persian romance ‘‘ Tutianama— 
Tales of a Parrot ””—a work which has not yet been fully translated 
into English, but which has been recognised as a classic in the 
East since the fourteenth century. Mr. Clouston gives abstracts 
of some of the best of these stories, and they are, for the most 
parts quaint and imaginative. The rest of the book is chiefly made up of 

abbinical legends, tales, fables, and aphorisms, with an Arabian love- 
story and an ‘* Apocryphal Life of AZsop” thrown in by way of variety. Mr. 
Clouston thinks there can be no doubt that the Rabbis derived the materials 
of many of their legends and tales of Biblical characters from foreign sources ; 
at the same time, their beautiful parables, which ‘‘hide a rich truth in 
a tale’s pretence,” are evidently the outcome, for the most part at least, of 
their own inventive powers. Stress is laid on the fact that the Talmud 
was partially, if not wholly, translated into Arabic, shortly after the settle- 
ment of the Moors in Spain, and this, it is urged, sufficiently accounts for 
the early introduction of Rabbinical into Mohammedan works apart from 
those found in the Koran. There is a great deal of Eastern colour and 
poetry in this book, and it is, moreover, both attractive and scholarly. 

Mr. Runciman believes, like a sensible man, that an essayist can be 
‘* kindly without using sham sentiment, and grave without being dull,” 
and in ‘‘ Joints in our Social Armour” he endeavours, though not always 
with complete success, to live up to his own programme. The subjects 
which he discusses range from grave to gay, and touch life and society at 
many points. Whatever Mr. Runciman’s theme may be, he handles it 
with airy self-confidence and he states his conclusions with a good deal 
of energy, not unmixed at times with Qraggadocio. He possesses, 
in fact a gift of rhetorcal expression, and this conceals to some 
extent the commonplace character of many of his ideas. There 
is too much of the big drum about the book, but the man who beats it 
is evidently well-meaning and good-natured, in spite of his boisterous 
manner. The subjects on which Mr. Runciman discourses are, as 
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we have already hinted, manifold, for they include oratorical deliverances 
on war, drink, friendship, dandies, the ethics of the turf, genius 
and respectability, seasonable nonsense, the fading year, and of course, 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. There is a hearty, manly ring about the 
book, and some hard hitting, but Mr. Runciman ought really to 
try to be a little less eloquent at times. 


A story of Spanish life at a period when the power of Rome was at its 
zenith is told with singular directness, brevity, and skill, in a romance to 
which the Hon. Stephen Coleridge has given the title of ‘‘ The Sanctity 
of Confession.” It is printed in a slim volume of less than a hundred 
pages, and there is no lack of power in the manner of its recital. A 
murder has been committed, and the life of an innocent man is in deadly 
peril, when it flashes across the mean soul of the real criminal 
that a priest suspects his terrible but well-kept secret. In 
this dilemma he judges a bold course to be the only safe one, 
and therefore he seals the priest’s lips by means of the confessional. The 
monk receives him, and vainly thinks that he can assert sufficient influence 
over him to lead the guilty man to make an open avowal of his crime. 
This, however, is not the case, and the monk—because of the “‘sanctity of 
confession ”—finds himself powerless to save an innocent man. The 
— story is told with dramatic force and yet with great self-restraint, 
and the conflict of feeling and agony of thought of the tongue-tied priest 
are indicated rather than described. The moral of the story is left to the 
reader, but it is one which he need not go far to seek. 


The practical utility of a work of reference like ‘‘ Book Prices 
Current” is obvious at a glance, for the volume gives collectors, 
librarians, booksellers, and bibliophiles, just the kind of information 
which they most need. The volume contains the titles of nearly 
eight thousand books sold at auction between December, 1888, 
and November, 1889. The names of both buyers and sellers are in 
every case appended, as well as the sum which each volume fetched 
under the hammer. By means of such a record any man is able to gauge 
roughly at all events the market price of his books, and if he is fortunate 
enough to possess volumes which met the first edition craze the perusal 
of these pages can scarcely fail to be an agreeable pastime. This is the 
third year in which ‘“‘ Book Prices Current” has appeared, and we are 
glad to find that the value of high-class foreign printed works is for the 
first time noted, whilst the index has been greatly enlarged and improved. 
Lovers of books and those who handle them from more mercenary motives 
will find this authoritative manual of prices a great boon, and the know- 
ledge and skill which the compiler has shown in its preparation merits 
hearty recognition. 

The thoughts of a good many people are already turning towards Ober- 
Ammergau, where twenty-five performances of the ancient and now world- 
renowned passion play are to be given this year between May and 
September. New scenery for the tableaux has been painted in Vienna, 
and the wooden theatre has been entirely rebuilt under the supervision 
of Professor Lautenschlager of Munich. Most of the seats have been 
roofed over, although the stage still remains open to the sky. 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie, in a handy little volume, recounts a more 
than twice-told tale when she ventures to describe the ‘‘ history of the 
Ober-Ammergau Passion Play,” and there is nothing remarkable in what 
she has to say on that part of her subject. The value of the book consists 
rather in the account which Mrs. Tweedie has written of her own experi- 
ences at Ober-Ammergau ten years ago, and in the practical hints which 
she is in consequence able to give to prospective pilgrims. Fortunately 
she has the good sense to be explicit concerning such mundane matters as 
the price of tickets, tariff, and travelling expenses. 

The new volume in the cheap uniform edition of Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
novels is ‘* Paul Patoff”’—a story which first appeared in the usual three- 
volume form in 1887. We are not surprised to find that there has been a 
steady demand since then for the book, a statement which is attested by 
the fact that this is the fourth edition. There is nee of incident 
in ** Paul Patoff,” and no lack of entertainment. Another popular reprint 
of a story of more assured and wider fame is ‘‘ The Ogilvies,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant. It contains the familiar illustrations by Ralston, and is alto- 
gether a cheap and attractive edition of a powerful novel. 
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